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THE SOUTH AFRICAN COLONIES AND THE 
ZULU WAR. 


SB GARNET WOLSELEY, though he cannot spare | 


a few words of courteous gratitude to his predecessor, 
anconsciously pays him the highest compliment by assum- 
ing that the victory of Ulundi, won by Lord CuELMsrorp 
alone, has virtually ended the Zulu war. The present 
Commanper-1n-Culer, though he has on this occasion had 
no opportunity of displaying military qualities, enjoys a 
political or diplomatic reputation which may perhaps be 
confirmed by his arrangements for securing permanent 
peace. If newspaper Correspondents are well informed, 
Sir Barrie Frese’s policy will be followed by Sir Garner 
WotsELey, in the form of a practical annexation of Zulu- 
land. If it is true that the country is to be divided into 
three or four provinces, placed under the control of as 
many English Res 
satisfaction of knowing that his consistent opinion has 


ouse of Commons. Sir Hicks-Bracn indeed 
still asserts with confidence that there will be no an- 
nexation ; but he probably understands by the term 
a total abolition of the power of the native chiefs. 
Although Sir Hicxs-Beacu has solemnly in- 
formed the Governments of the Cape and Natal that 
both colonies are expected to contribute to the cost of the 
war, the CHanceLLor of the Excuzquer has judiciously 
abstained in his financial statement from taking credit for 
any contribution of the kind. He properly finds fault 
with Mr. Courryey for giving reasons why the Cape should 
not bear part of the cost of the Zulu war. There is no 
use in telling a debtor that he would perhaps have a 
good defence against a claim. The Cape Government pro- 
fesses to have expended more than a million on its own 
border war, and Natal has regarded the more serious 


struggle with the Zulus from a different, and indeed 


opposite, point of view. The Imperial troops are excel- 
lent customers ; and, in taking the opportunity of making 
unusual profits, the colonists have no intention of sub- 
scribing to the fund which is largely employed in pur- 
chasing the commodities in which they deal. It is true 
that Lord Cuetmsrorp and Sir Garner WOLsELE£Y are 
fighting their battles; but they have good reason to 
believe that they will not be left to provide for their own 
defence until the power of their formidable neighbour 
is crushed for the time. No judicious accountant 
would include among the assets or good debts of 
the English Treasury the moral liability which presses 
but lightly on the South African colonies. There will be 
no lack of plausible excuses for non-payment, and there 
are no means of enforcing the whole or any part of the 
demand. The Minister who governed the Cape when the 
first reinforcements arrived coolly recommended the Hicu 
ComMissIoNER to send the troops to any part of the Em- 
pire where their services might be required. His successor 


probably represents more accurately the prevalent feeling | 
of the colony; and the great popularity of Sir Bart.e_ 


FRERE in some degree results from his success in persuad- 
ing the Home Government to furnish troops for the Zulu 
war. If repayment ofa part of the expenses were seri- 
ously demanded, the colony would jail back on Mr. 
MOoLTENO’s repudiation of Imperial aid. England will 
inevitably bear the whole cost of the war, vhether or not 
it exceeds Sir Srarrorp Nortucote’s modest estimate. The 


idents, Sir Bartie Frere will have the | 


| question whether the amount ought to be raised by 
' taxation or by loan is distinct from any imaginary > 
| portionment of the charge. The Ministers are naturally 
blamed for incurring a deficit, instead of boldly raising 
from the taxpayer the whole supplies of the year ; but if the 
leaders of Opposition had been in office they would have 
done the same. It has always been found practically im- 
possible to pay the cost of war out of the annual revenue. 
It is true that taxation was largely increased during the 
Crimean war; but the greater part of the expenditure was 
met by loans. An addition of twopence or threepence in 
the pound to the Income-tax in the present state of com- 
mercial and agricultural depression would have caused 
both injustice and serious hardship, and it would pro- 
bably have diminished the proportionate productiveness 
of the tax. 

When the war is over, there will be a strong reaction 
against the policy of undertaking the defence of the 


South African colonies. In the hope of inducing them 
revailed over the scruples of the Government and the 


to provide for their own security, Sir MicnarL Hicxs- 
Beach perseveres in the attempt of his predecessors to 
urge on the colonies the expediency of confederation 
or of the adoption of some common policy in dealing 
with the natives. Natal and West Griqualand would 
probably welcome a federal union with the Cape; but 
there would be great difficulty in dealing with the Trans- 
vaal, and the chief member of the group is at present 
not disposed to become responsible for the protection 
of Natal. The white inhabitants of Natal are no match 
for the Zulus, and the Cape has never recognized the 
duty of defending a distant settlement. A feeling 
of patriotism, such as that which pervades the American 
Union, has yet to be created in South Africa. To a cer- 
tain extent the English and Dutch colonists have a 
common interest in repressing the turbulence of the 
natives. Sir Barrce Frere has probably reason for his 
belief that the Zulu Kine had some share in causing the 
late insurrections of the Western tribes; but the Cape 
feels confident of its ability to deal with the natives in its 
own neighbourhood, and its territory is out of reach of 
the Zulus. In this case, as in the question of con- 
tributing to the cost of the war, there is little use in 
preaching the moral obligation of burdensome duties, 
when it is impossible to enforce their performance. Tho 
reasons which satisfied Lord Kimpertey and Lord Carnar- 
von of the expediency of federation are nearly the same 
which disincline the colonists to comply with the exhortation 
of Sir Micaet Hicks-Bracu. Two high authorities, the 
well-known author of the article on South Africa, in tho 
April number of the Quarterly Review, and Lord Bracu- 
FORD, writing in the current number of the Nineteenth. 
Century, agree in holding confederation to be imprac- 
ticable during the lifetime of the present generation of 
Dutchmen. The Corontan Secretary will not be well 
advised in urging the union of the different communities, 
unless he is prepared with an answer to the arguments 
which tend to show that the scheme is neither desirable 
nor practicable. It is unnecessary to reopen the contro- 
versy whether it was judicious to confer provincial inde- 
pendence or responsible government on the Cape. Gifts 
of the kind are essentially irrevocable ; and the only prac- 
tical question is whether the other South African 
Colonies are ripe for self-government. The administration 
of Natal and of the Diamond Fields is, at best, an unavoid- 


able burden. Lord Biacurorp says that the discovery of 
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diamonds offered no temptation to the Colonial Office ; but 
that the diggers forced the hand of the Government. 
Wherever Englishmen seek their fortunes it is necessary to 
follow them with protection and control. The extension 
of the same paternal vigilance to the Dutch settlers in the 
Transvaal was officious and unwise. 

Mr. Cuampertain’s speech on the relations between 
the colonists and the natives discloses and aggra- 
vates a serious difficulty. Mr. Spriae, in a speech of 
which Sir Micnart Hicks-Beacu, in his official capacity, 
doubts the authenticity, appears to have recommended a 
highly questionable scheme of forced labour. In the in- 
dependent Dutch provinces children have been syste- 
matically kidnapped and held as slaves. There is no 
difference of opinion in the House or in the country on 
the question of slavery; but when the Cape Colony was 
endowed with responsible government, and when the in- 
dependence of the Orange Free State was recognized, 
there was no reservation of a right to control social 
and domestic institutions. The influence of the Home 
Government can be only exercised indirectly, except per- 
haps that aid against native enemies might be accorded 
on certain conditions. Interference in the internal affairs 
of semi-independent colonies causes embarrassment which 
generally ends in defeat. It may become an unwel- 
come necessity to tolerate modified slavery, as the 
English Government has unwillingly acquiesced in pro- 
tective colonial tariffs. In the case of the Cape the extent 
of the evil has perhaps been exaggerated, for Sir BartLe 
Frere, who on this question at least shares the sympathies 
of his countrymen, asserted in a late despatch that the 
Government of the Cape had solved the question of relations 
with an inferior race more equitably and more successfully 
thanany other civilized community. The native inhabitants 
of the Cape are not excluded from the franchise, nor are 
they liable to personal servitude. The exaction of forced 
labour affects, if it is practised at all, doubtful or hostile 
tribes beyond the border. Mr. CuamBEerLAIN ventured on 
delicate ground when he complained that large expendi- 
ture had been incurred, not so much for the benefit of 
Englishmen as for that of Dutchmen, with whom, he said, 
we could in many respects have no sympathy. The Dutch 
inhabitants of the Cape outnumber the English by two to 
one, although the minority has hitherto displayed greater 
activity and political aptitude. It would not be desirable 
that a Cape Legislature should consider its constituents 
as excluded from the sympathy of England. The writer 
in the Quarterly maintained that the preponderance of the 
Dutch ought to have furnished a conclusive reason against 
the concession of provincial independence; but, as respon- 
sible government exists at the Cape, it is necessary to 
make the best of conditions which are no longer subject to 
alteration. Mr. CuaMBer.amn’s object is, perhaps, rather to 
relax than to tighten the bonds between England and 
the Cape; but the indispensable possession of the naval 
and military station is conditional on the continuance 
of the colonial relation. No policy has yet been sug- 
gested by which the recurrence of native wars could be 
avoided. Sir Micnart Hicks-Beacu was perhaps fanciful in 
his mysterious theory of a tendency of the white and black 
races to move respectively northward and southward, with 
the inevitable result of hostile collision. His argument 
from the experience of former wars was more conclusive. 
He showed that Colonial Secretaries and Governors had 
—_ and again deprecated annexation, and had even 
abandoned conquered territory. Nevertheless the settlers 
constantly encroached on native lands, and it became 
necessary to protect them from the consequences of 
their own aggression. Of all the conflicts which have 
occurred, Sir Barrie Frere’s Zulu war was the most 
deliberate and spontaneous; but CeTEwayo would almost 
certainly have invaded the Transvaal, if it had remained 
independent; and after the annexation he entertained 
toward the English Government hostile feelings which 
would probably have resulted in war. When peace is 
resto it will be proper to urge on the colonies the 
duty of providing for their own defence; but Natal is 
too weak to maintain an efficient force, and the Cape 
Colony will confine itself to the protection of its own terri- 
tory. The precedent of New Zealand, where the white 
inhabitants are equal in number to the natives, applies but 
imperfectly to South Africa. 


THE SULTAN AND HIS MINISTERS. 


yey’ has once more lost a chance of improvement 
by the dismissal of the late Granp Vizier. It seems 
strange that the Sc.tay, when he ventured to release him- 
self from the control of his Minister, should think it neces- 
sary to support his decision by obtaining a legal or religious 
opinion in his favour. KuAIREDDIN insisted on the con- 
centration in his own hands of the administrative power 
which is indispensable to the government of the country. 
He declined to be responsible for the conduct of public 
affairs while he was thwarted by the Minister 0? War and 
by the Sutray’s personal favourites. It is not surprising 
that he should have been displaced to make room 
for a more accommodating successor; but it was doubtful 
whether the Ulema would formally denounce his de- 
mands as unconstitutional. The Sultans of Turkey 
have never been regarded by their subjects as abso- 
lute and arbitrary despots, because they have been 
supposed to defer to unwritten laws and sacred tradi- 
tions by which personal caprice was limited. In prac- 
tice the Grand Viziers, when they have been able 
men, have exercised all the prerogatives of the Crown, 
though their authority was always revocable by the 
Sultan. It may be presumed that Mahometan law either 
sanctioned or permitted a form of government which pre- 
vailed for many generations. The late interpretation of 
the Turkish Constitution is probably, like Mr. Giapstone’s 
apology for the Irish obstructionists, an expression of 
party feeling. The Ulema disliked Kuarmeppim as Mr. 
GLabstToNE dislikes Lord and they there- 
fore approved of the pretensions of the Suntan and his 
advisers for the same reasons which induce Mr. Giapstone 
to applaud the Parnetts and the Biacars. Political 
passion in Constantinople, as in London, prefers im- 
mediate triumph or vengeance to principle and public 
interest. 

On the whole, there is more excuse for the Ulema than 
for their English antitype, because Kuaireppry and his 
supporters in the Ministry were probably not in harmony 
with the spirit of Mahometan orthodoxy. CaraTHEODoRI 
Pasua, Minister of Foreign Affairs, was not even a Mussul- 
man, and KHAIREDDIN was notoriously imbued with Euro- 
pean notions. The Irish obstructionists have nothing in 
common with their present eulogist except uncompromis- 
ing hostility to the Ministers whom he detests. The 
Suntan was probably actuated in some degree by personal 
timidity. He has never forgotten the circumstances 
of his own accession, or the previous deposition of 
Asput Aziz by another reforming Minister. It is not 
known that Kuarrepvry has any political connexion with 
Mipuat; nor is the present like the unfortu- 
nate Aziz, a mere tool of Russian intrigue ; but every 
Turkish Minister who attempts to serve his country 
necessarily desires, as the first condition of success, 
to make himself independent of the palace and the 
seraglio. The present Surran would be really safer 
if he would consent to place his authority in the 
hands of capable Ministers, than when he presents his 
jealousy and suspicions as perpetual impediments to reform. 
A Grand Vizier, officially and morally responsible for the 
conduct of affairs, is a less dangerous adviser than an 
unknown courtier or an obstinate bigot like Osman Pasa. 
KHAIREDDIN, as a stranger, unfamiliar with the intrigues of 
the capital, was not likely to engage in conspiracies 
against the person of the Suttay. No serious Turkish 
statesmen would willingly repeat the experiment of 
violently dethroning an incapable ruler. It may, perhaps, 
have been justifiable to get rid of a half-insane Sultan, and 
it was undoubtedly necessary to supersede his imbecile 
successor. The removal of the present well-meaning and 
unstable ruler would only weaken still further a tottering 
dynasty and Government. 

The Ulema have in the form of judge-made law promul- 
gated a new Constitution. Their opinion enters so far 
into detail as to provide for the appointment of no less 
than thirteen Ministers who are all to be theoretically 
equal. The theological lawyers who have on this occasion 
advised the SuLran are apparently not well acquainted 
either with European practice or with the necessary con- 
ditions of government. Thirteen official persons can never 
exercise equal power. An English Prime Minister is for 
some purposes as powerful as the rest of the Cabinet ; and 
in. Russia or Germany, where the Turkish system as inter- 
preted by the Ulema is supposed to exist, the actual Grand 
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Vizier is the most powerfal personage in the kingdom and | 
the Empire. The Sutray, with the perverse ingenuity of 
weakness, lately attempted to reconcile the authority of 
KAIREDDIN with his own personal supremacy. While he 
declined to dismiss the contumacious Ministers who always 
voted aguinst the proposals ofthe Granp Viz1Er, he undertook 
onall occasions to overrule their objections. As might have 
been expected, the influence which induced the Suntan to 
refuse full powers to the Granp Vizier also prevailed in 
the discussion of foreign and domestic affairs. It is not 
known whether Kuartreppiy could have retained his post 
for a time by showing greater deference to the Surray. 
His demeanour was probably the less palatable to the 
Sovereign because it had been acquired in the service of 
a petty potentate, who can scarcely claim religious rever- 
ence. As Count Beust passed from the service of Saxony 
to the office of Chancellor of Austria, Kmaimerpprx, having 
received analogous promotion, behaved to the Sutray as if 
he had been only Bey of Tunis. The German statesman 
was allowed to confer great benefits on his adopted 
country. The Emperor of AvstriA is not, like the Sultan 
of Turkey, afraid of being dethroned by a Minister. 

It is not clearly known whether KuaireppIn pressed on 
the Sutran the devolution of a portion of his power on an 
elected Assembly. The Ulema seem not to have included 
in their constitutional definition any provision for a Par- 
liament. Whena kind of representative system was first 
devised by Mipuar Pasua, the project provoked general 
ridicule ; but the Assembly which he convoked proved to 
be both patriotic and unexpectedly vigorous. <A Turkish 
Parliament instinctively devotes itself, like the English 
Honse of Commons in early times, to the statement of 
grievances and to demands for redress. There are so 
many abuses in the Empire that there is no diffi- 
culty in finding fall opportunity for remonstrance. It 
seemed likely that the Turkish Assembly would furnish 
a check on mal-administration and extravagance, nor 
was it deficient in patriotism; but the members of the 
Conference at Constantinople treated the Parliament 
with ostentatious contempt, and when the war broke 
out its functions were necessarily suspended for the time. 
No institution of the kind is likely to approve itself to 
the doctors of thelaw. Innovation proceeding not from the 
Surtan but from an elected body would not be likely to 
confine itself within the narrow limits of orthodoxy. 
Probably KuatreppIn would have been content to post- 
pone the institution of a Parliament, if he had been 
assured of the Sutran’s willingness to follow the advice4 
of his Ministers. Nothing could be done until foreign 
complications were terminated; and the reactionary 
section of the Cabinet opposed all concessions to the Euro- 
pean Powers. Their obstinacy was perhaps in some 
degree directed against the Vizier himself. Patriotic 
scruples furnished a convenient excuse for opposition to a 
Minister who was on other grounds obnoxious. His suc- 
cessors may possibly be allowed a wider discretion. 

Little harm is known either of Aartri or of SArveT, one 
of whom is to succeed K#arREDDIN as first Minister with- 
out the title of Vizier. The acceptance by either of them 
of an office diminished in dignity and independence is to 
a certain extent an acknowledgment of subservience. Sap 
Pasa, who is supposed to enjoy the personal confidence 
of the Suttay, remains in the background, and the in- 
fluence of Osman Pasua is probably increased. The report 
that Osman was about to assume the command of the 
army on the Greek frontier has not been confirmed ; but 
it is known that he is opposed to concession. Since 
his confinement in Russian territory as a prisoner of war 
he has been suspiciously friendly to his captors, who 
would not regret the occurrence of misunderstand- 
ings between the Porte and the Western Powers. The 
frontier question will perhaps be settled less favourably 
to Turkey under a Government which has no claim 
to the forbearance of England and France. It is 
understood that, since the fall of Kuartreppin, additional 
difficulties have arisen with respect to Egypt; and the 
progress of the Greek negotiations has been interrupted. 
The Powers represented by their Ambassadors in the Con- 
ference at Constantinople will not wait indefinitely for 
compliance with their demands. The members of the 
Berlin Conference may be supposed to have known that 


the Suttan might at any time change his Ministers. When | 


they undertook a contingent mediation they practically 
assumed the right of dictating the policy of Turkey as far 


as it depended on the treaty. Perhaps the new Ministers 


may, notwithstanding the opposition of Osman Pasua, 
have already given satisfactory assurances of their willing- 
ness to defer to the opinion of the Great Powers. The 
Svitan’s reluctance to make territorial concessions may, 
possibly, have arisen in some degree from his jealousy of 
his former Minister. . 


MINISTERS AT THE MANSION HOUSE. 


IR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, towards the end of 
the festivities at the Mansion House, said that, 
as the Session was coming to a close, it could not bea 
matter of surprise that he and his colleagues felt in a 
frolicsome humour. He could not have better described 
the general spirit that pervaded the speeches of himself 
and his colleagues. They were in the best of humours with 
themselves, with Parliament, with foreign Powers, and 
with the Conservative party in general, and with its 
whips in particular. As they really had nothing to say, 
they beguiled their leisure by poking fun at each other. 
Lord Sanispury had his comic thrust at the CaanceLtor of 
the Excuequer, and Sir Srarrorp Norrncore gave the 
retort courteous to the Forzten Szcrerary ; Lord Beacons- 
FIELD was more than usually exuberant, and hada kind 
word to say for all the world. The Emperor of Russia 
has performed his engagements with dignity and honour. 
Turkey has not, indeed, begun to show any signs of 
amendment; but then any one with gentlemanlike 
feelings must compassionate the Surtay and make 
the utmost allowance for that unfortunate and be- 
wildered monarch. Lord Harrixeron has been spread- 
ing pernicious ideas; but then he is a man of 
such high character, so competent a politician, and 
heir to such large possessions that every one must like 
and respect him, whether his ideas are pernicious or not. 
The Afghan war afforded a still more legitimate occasion 
for hilarity, The last time he dined in the City Lord 
BEAcONSFIELD disclosed his celebrated project of obtaining 
a scientific frontier. Half a year has gone by, and the 
scientific frontier is a fact. We have got it, and got it 
very cheaply and at very little cost. The Ministry is 
quite entitled to take credit for this success. Its success, 
like that of most other people, may be partly due to 
good fortune; but, at any rate, it is unquestionable. 
The difficulties which its critics apprehended and con- 
fidently prophesied have disappeared. There has been no 
grand Afghan rising; British emissaries are welcomed 
with honour at Cabul; we have got a new AMEER 
who condescends to take our money, and swears 
to be our friend for ever so long as we pay him. 
In like manner, the Ministry may point with satis- 
faction and a feeling of well-earned triumph to our 
relations with foreign Powers. England is, as a matter 
of fact, on excellent terms with other nations. How 
this end has been achieved, and whether the Ministry has, 
in all respects, taken the best means to gain it, may be a 
matter of fair controversy. Some crities may think that 
we gave way too much to Russia in the settlement which 
followed the war. Others may think that we are incurring 
dangerous liabilities by our interference in Egypt. But, 
at any rate, we are every day increasing the friendliness 
of our relations with Russia. We may not be wise in 
working with the French in a joint control of the adminis- 
tration of Egypt, but: we do work with them. In spite of 
minor differences, they are quite satisfied, on the whole, 
with the co-operation we have given, and are as fast 
friends with us as they were before the Egyptian inter- 
vention began. We have been so long used to sugges- 
tions of the perfidy and ambition of England on the 
part of Continental nations that we should not perhaps 
much mind if they were now to be complaining of us 
and our ways. But as it happens they are not com- 
plaining. ey either favour us with their languid 
esteem or forget us; and we may be reasonably pleased 
that we have attained so tranquil and respectable a 
position. 

As Lord BesconsFtetp had to find some subject of dis- 
course, which was not too trite and stale to be the theme 
of a Prime Minister from whom something a little original 
and exciting is looked for as a matter almost of right, he 
selected what he described as the pernicious ideas of Lord 
Harrincton about land. It is difficult to gather from the 
reports of Lord BEACONSFIELD’s speech what were the ideas 
that he pronounced pernicious, or what were his grounds 
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for condemning them. It is a commonplace of political 
economy that, in the conduct of agriculture as in that of 
every industrial enterprise, there must be a combination of 
the three elements of fixed capital, floating capital, and 
labour. The same man may contribute all three elements, 
or the contributors of the three may be different persens 
or combinations of different persons. A hand-weaver who 
owns the freehold of his cottage, buys a loom, buys his 
wool, and then weaves, goes through exactly the same pro- 
cess as a peasant proprietor who buys the implements of 
agriculture and his seed, and then rears his own crops. 
Or, again, the contributors of the three elements may 
be different, or one person may contribute two of these, 
and a third person, or a group of third persons, may 
contribute the third. A. gentleman who farms his own 
land contributes the fixed and floating capital, and his 
bailiff and workmen contribute the labour. What combi- 
nation is the best can scarcely ever be determined theore- 
tically, as there is no such thing as the best combination 
apart from the traditions, habits, and wishes of the com- 
munity in which a combination is formed; but, roughly 
speaking, that combination may be said to be the best 
which produces the greatest amount of general well-being, 
and enables those who are engaged in the enterprise to 
lead the happiest lives, and it may be said that the 
combination tends most to the general well-being 
which most increases the sum of production, and 
which enables those engaged in the enterprise to develop 
their faculties most freely, feel the keenest interest 
in what they are doing, and have the most comfortable 
homes. In the enterprise of English agriculture the 
three contributors to the undertaking are usually different 

ons—the landlord furnishing the fixed capital, the 

er the floating capital, or, at least, a considerable 
portion of it, and the peasant the labour. Lord Har- 
TINGTON’s pernicious ideas chiefly consisted in the an- 
nouncement of the simple fact that this arrangement 
is not one which is found to prevail, or, at any rate, 
is not found to prevail to anything like the same ex- 
tent, in any other country. That we are in the wrong 
because we are alone is not by any means to be presumed. 
But, when it is asserted by any of the parties con- 
cerned that our arrangements do not altogether answer, 
when embarrassed landlords say that they cannot find as 
much fixed capital as the estate needs; when farmers 
say that the terms on which they have been willing 
to provide floating capital no longer suit them; 
and when labourers say that they would feel more inter- 
est in their work if they had something beyond weekly 
wages and the workhouse to look to, it does not 
seem avery pernicious idea that we should contemplate 
countries where other arrangements have been adopted, 
and see whether practically these other arrangements 
have any superiority to ours. It does not by any means 
follow that we either ought or are able to borrow much 
from our neighbours. It might be easy to show that 
patches out of one system could not be made to fit into 
the fabric of another system. But it may be innocently 
asked whether in any given case such patching is possible 
or desirable. 


Lord Sauispury had as much difficulty as his chief in 
finding any topic at once new and safe; but he had to 
return thanks for the House of Lords, and it seems to 
have occurred to him that a little pleasant merriment 
over the legislative proceedings of the House of which he 
was speaking would be something out of the common way, 
and be perfectly harmless when coming from one of the 
most distinguished members of the body of which he was 
pepe The curious part pitted by the Lords in 

e work of legislation cannot fail to afford some 
kind of mild amusement to any peer with a sense of 
humour, and Lord Satispury indulged in the pleasantry 
of making a mock merit of the rapidity with which the 
Lords can pass a Bill when they set to work to pass it, 
and of the absence of any real discussion which marks 
the passage through the Upper House of any Bill which 
the Government thinks proper to introduce init. The 
peers, Lord Satissury said, got through the Army Disci- 
pline Bill in two hours, while the Commons could not get 
through it in less than 198 hours, so that it would appear 
that the legislative pace of the Upper House is as nearly 
as possible one hundred times as great as that of the 
Lower. Then, again, the House of Commons were puzzling 
over an Irish University Bill, and could make nothing 
of it. The Lords came to their aid, knocked off quite a 


new Bill of their own, and in a day or two showed 
the helpless Commons what was the secret that had 
escaped their notice. These comic exaggerations were 
innocent pieces of after-dinner fun and they might 
be left to the memories of those who were no doubt 
thankful for any little change in the humdrum routine 
of returning thanks at public dinners, had it not been 
that they gave Sir Srarrorp Norrucore an opportunity 
for a very neat retort. Sir Srarrorp Norrucore is a 
practised speaker, with great tact and a constant flow of 
courteous common sense, but he does not often stray into 
epigrams or the felicities of oratory. His answers to Lord 
Saispury were, however, happy enough to bear notice. 
As to the 198 hours of the Commons and the 2 of the 
Lords spent in passing the Army Discipline Bill, he said 
that their colleague of the Admiralty could tell Lord Sa- 
LisBuRY that it often took years to build a ship and only a 
minute to christen it, and that it was true that the 
Lords had sent down the shell of the Irish nut to the 
Commons; but that the Commons had put the kernel in 
it. These are small things, but people in a frolicsome 
humour love small things ; and when Ministers are frolic- 
some, outsiders can do no more than congratulate them on 
their good spirits and make the most of the little things 
they say. 


THE IRISH UNIVERSITY BILL. 


iw the Irish University Bill had been considered strictly 
on its merits it would have not passed through Com- 
mittee quite so rapidly. It is not a good Bill, and no 
amount of doctoring that Parliament was willing to give 
it could have made it a good Bill. It is the impossi- 
bility of making it better that supplies the reason for pass- 
ing it in its present form. It concedes the Irish Roman 
Catholic claim in principle, though it concedes it with the 
worst possible grace and in the worst possible way. But, 
as the Irish Roman Catholic claim is a just claim, and as 
there is no present chance of getting it conceded in a 
better way, it is well that the Bill should pass. This is 
the only answer that can be made to Dr. Piayrair’s excel- 
lent speech on Tuesday. ‘ No equality of education,” he 
said, “can be secured by Catholics until there are well- 
“ organized colleges.” And then he went on to show how 
little this Bill will do towards promoting the organization 
of colleges. If there had been any chance that the 
Government, supposing the question to stand over till 
next year, would have introduced a measure avowedly 
intended to improve or create Catholic colleges in con- 
nexion with an Irish University, the argument in favour 
of Mr. Samyru’s amendment would have been conclu- 
sive. A Royal Commission would have spent the re- 
cess in ascertaining from “the heads of existing Uni- 
“ versities and collegiate institutions’? what their real 
needs were; and armed with this information the Govern- 
ment might have framed a scheme which would have 
given to the Catholics of Ireland the solid benefits of 
a real University training. Unfortunately the Govern- 
ment had made up their minds, or, more accurately 
perhaps, had had their minds made up for them, that any 
benefit derived by Catholic colleges under this Bill must 
be derived secretly and in another name. Sir Water 
Bartretor put this with great frankness on Wednesday. 
When Mr. Kavanacu, supported by The O’Conor Don and 
Dr. Pxayrair, — to pay results fees, in respect of 
proficiency in secular subjects, to the governing bodies of 
colleges approved by the Senate as having a sufficient 
curriculum of education, Sir Water reminded 
him that the success of the amendment would mean the 
defeat of the Bill. “The understanding,” he said, “on 
“ which the Bill had been introduced was that there were 
“to be no results fees; and it was intended to hold the 
“ Government to that understanding.” It is not likely 
that, if the Bill had been withdrawn, the pressure exer- 
cised on the Government by the section of their supporters 
which Sir Watrer Bartre.ot represents would have 
been lightened. Why men like Sir Watrer Barrretor 
and Mr. NewpecaTe should insist upon keeping the 
education of Irish Roman Catholics in the hands of 
the clergy it is hard to say; but they have somehow 
persuaded themselves that a system under which 
students are encouraged to gain University degrees by 
reading at home and with private tutors recommended 
by the bishops is preferable to a system under which 

atholic students are gathered together in colleges and 
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subjected to the dissolvent influences which accompany 
the contact of one young mind with another. It is an ex- 
traordinary conclusion for extreme Protestants to be led 
to; but, having reached it, there is no reason to suppose 
that they will ever abandon it. To the end of his life 
Mr. NewpeGarTe will count it as one of his victories that in 
August 1879 he helped to keep the Irish Catholic laity 
under the guidance of their bishops. 

Given that the present Bill is as good as any that is to 
be got out of the present Government, there are strong 
grounds for — g it. If it is only an instalment, still 
it is an instalment. If it does not give the Irish Catholics 
all that they have a right to look for, it still admits that 
they have a right to look for something. It breaks 
through the perpetual Non Possumus which Parliament 
has gone on repeating ever since 1873. It recognizes that 
the extension and improvement of University educa- 
tion in Ireland is an object of Imperial concesn. When 
once the propriety of passing the Bill had been conceded, 
the scope of the discussion in Committee became very 
much narrowed. One amendment after another was with- 
drawn, in deference partly to the general desire to get the 
work done, and partly to the conviction that the Govern- 
ment would accept nothing that materially improved the 
Bill. Mr. Courteney fought hard for the enlargement 
of the Queen’s University instead of its destruction; but 
the Government were immovable. Probably they have 
uscertained that the abolition of the Queen’s University is 
one of the sweets which are to make a very inadequate 
Bill palatable to Irish Catholics. Lord Epmonp Firz- 
MAURICE, who had amendments on the paper which almost 
xmounted to a new Bill, withdrew them in deference to 
“ the legitimate guardians of Roman Catholic interests in 
‘matters of education.” The debate on Mr. Kavanacu’s 
«mendment was never serious. ‘The leader of the Home 
Rulers came to the aid of the Government and defended 
them against the charge of introducing The O’Conor Don’s 
Bill under another name. Sir Grorce Bowyer argued 
against pressing the question to a division, and only a 
few cries of “No” prevented this advice from being taken. 
By this time the Committee had seen their way to finish- 
ing their work on the Wednesday afternoon; and, amidst 
loud cheers, the CHAIRMAN was ordered to report the Bill 
as amended to the House. What it was that the Com- 
mittee meant to cheer they would perhaps have been 
puzzled to say. To a majority probably of those who take 
any real interest in the question the Bill is distasteful, 
as doing too much for Irish Catholics, while to the 
minority it is distasteful either as doing little or as doing 
it in a@ wrong way. Perhaps the unexpectedness of 
the Ministerial success was the principal cause of satis- 
faction, while to the front Opposition bench there may 
have been pleasure in the reflection that the Conservatives 
have taken the first step towards satisfying an inconvenient 
demand. Mr. Forster exactly described the Bill when he 
called it a clumsy scheme for meeting a grievance which 
would have been better met by The O’Conor Don’s Bill. 
Inasmuch, however, as the introduction of rewards for 
“ absolute ”’ proficiency had won the support of the Irish 
members, an per | certified the Bill as being a serious 
attempt to deal with the question, he declared himself 
favourable to it. It concedes, as much perhaps as the 
Extreme Right of the Conservatives could have been 
brought to concede, and Mr. Forster wisely thought it 
best to register the results of their education up to the 
present time. Ifa year’s delay had been interposed, they 
might have gone back to their original opinion. 

The Government have, on the whole, very good cause 
to be grateful to their supporters. If Mr. Newprcare had 
been extreme to mark what savours of Popery in the 
Bill, he could have offered a kind of resistance to the pro- 
gress of the Bill which might have been extremely annoy- 
ing to the Government. en Sir Watter Bartrexor said 
that the Government were to be held to their understand- 
ing in the matter of results fees, he did not speak as a man 
who was threatening more than he could perform. “No 
“results fees” had been chosen as the shibboleth of the Pro- 
testant Conservatives, and from that cry there must be no 


deviation in word, whatever there might be in fact. It 
is not often that an influential section of a political party 


is willing to be squared on such moderate terms. The 


CuanceLLor of the ExcHequer modestly admitted that it, 


was impossible to say what the effect of making payments 
to the students 
holds that in a 


totally different from the effect of giving result fees. “In 
“the former case the students would spend the money 
“ on their future education, whereas in the latter the mon 
“would go to the denominational institution in whic. 
“ they had received their past education.” Sir Srarrorp 
Norracore must have a very humble opinion of his 
followers’ acuteness if he thinks that they will be taken 
in by a division so very far from being exhaustive. Why 
should education in a denominational institution always 
lie behind a student and never before him? If the money 
does not go to such institutions it will simply be because 
on reflection the Irish Catholic bishops do not want to 
encourage residence at a college as part of the prepara- 
tion for a University degree. It is difficult to know 
which to wonder at most, the cowardice of the Govern- 
ment in not adopting a principle on which they could 
have counted in filling up any gaps in their majority by 
the Irish members and the front Opposition bench, or 
the readiness of their party to make the process of squaring 
the Irish members easy, provided that in return for this 
they are allowed to tell themselves and their constituents 
that the Government at their bidding have steadfastly 
refused to give result fees. It is plain that in legislation 
which touches religious prejudices there is a great deal 
more in a name than commonplace people think. 


MALTA. 


HE Secretary for the Cononies cannot be ac- 

cased of holding a sinecure. Forty dependencies in 
all parts of the globe, differing in their institutions as in 
their circumstances, occupy his attention in turn with 
grievances, which from time to time find expression in 
Parliament. A week ago, after an important debate on the 
affairs of South Africa, Mr. Priimsott shifted the scene 
from a vast continent swarming with warlike savages to 
a not less unhappy little island, where there is no re- 
sponsible Government and no frontier war. It is quite 
right that, as occasion arises, the peculiar condition of 
Malta should be seriously considered. The island, though 
it is a mere appendage to the fortress and harbour, is 
crowded with an industrious population. On the sur- 
render of the French garrison in 1800 the inhabitants 
who had co-operated with the blockading force gladly 
witnessed the transfer of sovereignty from the former 
rulers and the recent invaders to England. The islanders 
had never known independence, for the Knights of 
St. John, always of foreign extraction, in no way de- 
rived their title from the consent of the people. The local 
nobles, created by the Grand Masters, were themselves 
only an unpretending middle class, while the Knights 
formed a sovereign oligarchy. The Order had sunk to a 
low point of degradation when some of its members 
treacherously admitted a French force into the fortress. 
The intruders had the folly to offend the religious 
feelings of the Maltese, who then, as now, were pro- 
bably the most devoted Roman Catholics in Christen- 
dom. The English, though avowed heretics, were less 
obnoxious than the heathenish Republicans, who had 
not yet been directed by NaPoLeon to resume the faith 
of their ancestors. For many years after the com- 
mencement of English rule, the officers and the Roman 
Catholic clergy lived on friendly terms. The condi- 
tion of the people was improved by admission to a share 
of English commerce; and the Maltese had neither 
the wish nor the opportunity to engage in politics. Their 
former masters never taken the trouble to provide 
them with education, and their language, which is a 
dialect of Arabic, had not been reduced to writing. In 
course of time various defects and abuses of administration 
were found to require investigation; and about forty 
years ago Mr. Austin and Mr. Grorce Cornewatt Lewis 
visited Malta as Commissioners of Inquiry. Some of the 
measures which they recommended were adopted by the 
Colonial Office, and their Report has ever since been re- 

ed as an authoritative document. 

About the same time it unluckily occurred to Lord 
Giexetc, the Secre for the Colonies, to appoint 
an Anglican bishop, who tock his title from Gibraltar. 
and had his principal residence in Malta. The real 
Bishop of Matra, who is titular Archbishop of Ruopxs, 
not unnaturally resented the intrusion of a schismatic 


nally might be in all cases; but he | rival into his diocese. The Court of Rome took up the 
majority of instances it would be | quarrel; and the priests, who exercise great influence 
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over the people, were directed to discontinue their social 
relations with the English residents. The evil was 

gravated by the equally well-intended act of Lord 
Caer in appointing, in the person of Mr. Morr O’FEr- 
RALL, a Governor who was both a civilian and a zealous 
Roman Catholic. Lord Grey also bestowed on the island 
the boon of a partially elected Legislature, which gave 
facilities for public discussion of grievances. The priests 
controlled the elections, and two or three of their number 
occupied seats in the Council. As might be expected, 
their efforts were mainly directed to the proscription and 
persecution of heretics, and the Governor cordially con- 
curred in their assertion of the supremacy of their own 
Church. The petty squabbles of the time have long 
been forgotten; but if Sir Micnart Hicxs-Beacu intends, 
as he intimated to the House of Commons, to devise a 
Maltese Reform Bill, he may advantageously study Lord 
Gery’s constitutional experiment and its consequences. 
In the absence of accurate local knowledge it is difficult 
to judge whether a larger constituency would return 
better members. The exclusion of all the inhabitants of 
the island who have no language but their mother- 
tongue is probably an unexampled form of restriction on 
the suffrage. The middle classes including the nobility, 
the priests, and the domestic servants, have generally a 
smattering or a more extended knowledge of Italian or 
English. It is greatly to be regretted that English was 
not long since made the official language. In the begin- 
ning of the century ethnology and philology were not yet 
fashionable ; and the early Government perhaps thought 
that an unintelligible jargon was a dialect of Italian. On 
similar grounds Malta is sometimes included by Italian 
patriots within the limits of unredeemed national 
territory. 

Mr. Puruso.t, well known for his sympathy with those 
whom he thinks poor and oppressed, has lately visited 
Malta, and observed much distress among the population. 
The death-rate in Valetta of forty-five in the thousand 
sufficiently proves the want of sanitary improvement. The 
mildness of the winter climate and the position in the 
midst of the sea ought to render the island healthy. It is 
a probable conjecture of Mr. Piimsoxi’s that the exces- 
sive mortality is mainly due to the practice of living in 
cellars. The population is probably excessive, though 
Maltese emigrants are widely scattered over the coasts 
of the Mediterranean. Mr. Pimisoit, having convinced 
himself that the system of taxation is unjust, denounces 
the local institutions with all the enthusiastic violence 
which served his purpose so well during his agitation 
against the employers of merchant seamen. Amongst 
other figures of speech, he asserts that he would rather 
be an Italian robber and murderer of the worst type 
than bear the responsibility of maintaining the simple 
fiscal arrangements of Malta. It is not easy to argue with 
hysterical superlatives. The Governor, the elected mem- 
bers of the Maltese Legislature, and the petty nobles are 
not assassins or brigands. Their crime consists in raising 
half the revenue, or, as Mr. Piimsott characteristically de- 
clared, the whole, by a tax on wheat and other articles of 
food. The proposal to substitute a rate or house duty for 
the corn tax seems not to be objectionable in principle ; 
but negleet to introduce fiscal and economical improve- 
ments is scarcely a capital crime. As another speaker 
observed, Mr. Pursort’s clients share the obtuseness of the 
needy knife-grinder. If they are dissatisfied, their grievances 
are not the same as those which excite the indignation of 
‘their self-appointed champion. The elected members of the 
Assembly are opposed to any change in the system of 
taxation ; and there is no proof that any class of the com- 
munity is — to pay rates, that food may be made 
c ; e mass of the population is so poor that a 
rate on the better class of dwellings would be either ex- 
orbitantly high or comparatively unproductive; yet it 
seems reasonable that the gentry and tradesmen of Valetta 
should maintain their handsome and well-paved streets 
the relief of the general taxpayer. The humble conditi 
of the general population is illustrated by Mr. Primsox1’s | 
statement, that in Citta Veechia, the old capital of the | 
island, with a population of 3,000, butcher's meat is 
only killed on one day in the week. 

None of the speakers in the debate seem to have been 
aware of the immediate cause of distress in Malta. On 
the abolition of the English corn laws, the island became 
a great storehouse of Mediterranean corn. A small 
duty on grain produced a sudden increase of revenue, 


levied for the most part, not on the food of the people, but 
to their great advantage on passing merchandise. The 
accumulation of corn was so great that the GoverNor 
abandoned, perhaps at some risk, the established practice 
of keeping a separate supply for the garrison, but perhaps 
the proper precaution may have been resumed since the 
discontinuance of the experiment of appointing civilians 
to the office of Governor. A change in the course of trade 
has — deprived Malta of the advantages which it 
enjoyed for several years. Increased rapidity of transit, 
combined with the extension of the telegraphic system, 
enables merchants to ship their corn direct from the 
American or Black Sea ports without need of an inter- 
mediate place of deposit. The importation of grain into 
Malta is therefore once more limited to the demand of local 
consumption, and probably an impost on food to the amount 
of 50,0001. a year may have an oppressive effect. If Mr. 
PLIMSOLL is right when he asserts that the tax falls almost 
exclusively on the poorer class, it is not surprising that 
the elected members of the Council oppose a transference 
of the burden to themselves and their comparatively well- 
to-do constituents. Sir Hicxs-Bzacu proposes to 
obtain a fuller representation of the people by an extension 
of the suffrage. In the meantime, if elected members are 
good for anything, it is difficult to refuse them a voice in 
financial arrangements. Sir Hicks-Brach was 
probably justified in overruling, by the votes of the official 
members, the objection of the Council to sanitary im- 
provements which were urgently required. The Imperial 
Government, which pays nearly half the cost, may reason- 
ably contend that a large city ought to contribute to the 
abolition of a system of gigantic cesspools under the 
streets and houses. The substitution of direct taxes for 
duties on food, though it may perhaps be found ex- 
pedient, is not thought equally urgent. 


THE CLOSE OF THE FRENCH SESSION. 


—— Session of the French Chambers which has just 
ended will be historical as the last held at Versailles. 
When the Legislature meets in the autumn or early winter 
it will be amidst the avowed fears and secret hopes which 
will attend the return to Paris. But for this accident the 
close of the Session would be as uninteresting as most of 
its proceedings have been. In the early part of the year 
public attention was chiefly given up to speculation as to 
whether M. Wappiveton would be able to keep his place. 
Later on there was one great debate; but it was a debate 
the interest of which was prospective, not present. The 
speeches were directed, not to win the votes of the Re- 
publican majority in the Chamber, for these were already 
assured. They were all aimed at the Senate. It was 
known from the first that the Republican majority in the 
Second Chamber was not absolutely to be trusted. If the 
Left Centre did not stand by the Bill it would be impos- 
sible to carry it, and the Left Centre had been suspiciously 
silent as to the merits of M. Ferry’s principal proposal. 
When the Bill actually reached the Second Chamber it 
was apparent that the Senators were not going to hurry 
the discussion of it. M. Duraure and M. Jotes Sumoy had 
been in office and had not seen the necessity of introducing 
any measure of the kind, and naturally they were not 
going to put themselves out because M. Ferry either was, 
or pretended to be, in a fright. From that moment, there- 
fore, such interest as the Session had possessed died out. 
The one piece of legislation which the Government had 
professed to think indispensable had not presented itself 
in that light to the Senate. However terrible may be the 
intrigues of the Jesuits, half the Legislature is of opinion 
that France does not need to be protected against them for 
another year. 

Of the later history of the Frey Bill, or rather of the 
7th clause of it, M. Jutes Srmon is the acknowledged 
hero. It is generally believed that he has seen in it an 


opportunity he has long desired, of proving to the Re- 


pubiican party that in dropping him on the 13th of 
December, 1877, they made a great political mistake. 
Whether this is anything more than a mere amiable in- 
vention does not concern Englishmen. To them the 
point of interest is that a politician of M. Juzes Smon’s 
experience should have thought that the part of an op- 
ponent of the 7th clause was one in which it would suit 
him to make his reappearance in Parliamentary life. This 
is plainly not an exaggerated description of his relation te 
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the clause. The Republican who shall induce the Senate 
to reject the 7th clause and to leave the religious 
orders in possession of their schools, will be for the 
time the most prominent man in France. Whether 
the Cabinet accept the rejection of the clause as tanta- 
mount to a vote of want of confidence, or simply as a 
warning to put M. Ferry out of their councils does 
not much matter. They cannot help being discredited 
by the failure of their principal measure, and still more 
by the intimation which its rejection will convey to 
them that they have allowed themselves to be alarmed 
about nothing. In the long run, therefore, the politician 
who brings about the rejection of the Bill will be the 
cause of the resignation of its authors. That is: undoubt- 
edly a very conspicuous character in which to present 
yourself to the French nation ; and it is hardly to be sup- 
posed that M. Jutes Simon would have chosen such a cha- 
racter unless he had thought that it might prove successful 
as well as conspicuous. It is certainly a striking confir- 
mation of the belief that in beginning this crusade 
against the religious order the Republican Govern- 
ment have made a seg mistake, to find it shared 
by M. Jures Suton. His opposition to the 7th clause is 
not the opposition of a renegade. He has nothing to look 
for from the Right. If he does not succeed in persuading 
at least a respectable minority of the Republican party in 
the constituencies that he is right and that M. Ferry is 
wrong he has condemned himself to certain obscurity. 
French electors have no special value for individuality in 
their representatives; nor are French parties at all in- 
clined to humour it in their leaders. M. Smron must be 
supposed to have counted the cost of what he is doing; 
and the inference is that, in the opinion of at least one 
ambitious French Republican, the future is not closed 
against men who have thecourage to oppose the 7th Clause 
on Republican grounds. 


That the Session should end just when it did is almost 
as annoying as the absence of the last volume of a novel. 
There has really been no adequate reason for reading the 
first two volumes, except by way of introduction to the 
one which we have not got. The action of the Senate, 
supposing it to take the shape which, on the whole, seems 
probable, will solve two problems. It will, as has been said, 
prove whether it is M. Ferry or M. Smon who has more 
accurately tested the sentiment of the Republican party 
in the constituencies; and it will show to what extent an 
elective Second Chamber can be trusted to exert an inde- 
pendent force in politics. If the seventh clause of the 
Bill is ultimately rejected, it is probable that a very fierce 
assault will be made upon the principle of a Second Cham- 
ber. Onthe whole, the advanced Republicans have always 


been opposed to it, although, when the Senate has happened 
to vote right, it has sometimes been convenient to say some- 
thing evil of the “ Great Council of the Communes.” 
When, however, the Great Council of the Communes 
presumes to have an opinion of its own, the original 
hostility has always revived, and on this occasion is likely 
to be all the fiercer by reason of the fanatical excitement 
which religious questions commonly arouse in the Extreme 
Left. This, therefore, will be the first battle which the 
Senate has had to fight, and as the conditions of the con- 
flict will be new, the result must necessarily be uncertain. 
When the creation of a second Chamber in France was 
under discussion it seemed unlikely that a crisis like that 
which is promised for November would ever present itself. 
The Senate just as much as the Chamber of Deputies is the 
product of universal suffrage, and it was difficult to believe 
that the mere introduction of indirect election would make 
much difference in the mage of the two Chambers on 
any important question. To all appearance, however, we 
underestimated the resisting power of the Senate. There 
is little doubt that, though the majority is Republican, 
its Republicanism is of a less extreme type than that 
of the majority in the Chamber of Deputies. This is no 
recommendation of indirect election in the abstract, be- 
cause, if it should really prove to have the effect attributed 
to it, it would iy te: to the existence in France of a 
ve ect and peculiar machinery for ing it out. 
The Frock Senate is not elected are 
themselves elected specially assigned for 
that one purpose. e Communes, by whom the bulk of 
the electors are returned, have a substantive existence 
—and it would seem a substantive character—of their 
own, and they are able to some extent to communicate 


to the Senate. If there should arise any serious difference 
of opinion between the Senate and the Chamber of Depn- 
ties, the relative force of their respective constituents will 
become a problem of the utmost moment and interest. 

The Chamber of Deputies, which has not shown itself 
specially wise on any occasion, had seized at the end of 
the Session an opportunity of showing itself specially 
foolish. The Municipal Council of Paris have long en- 
joyed an unenviable reputation for doing their best to de- 
stroy history. Neither the many centuries of French 
Royalty, nor the half century of French Imperialism, find 
any favour in their eyes. Their one object seems to be to 
make it appear that Paris was founded in the autumn of 
1870. To pull down the streets that happen to date from 
an earlier period would be a too costly reformation, but 
to rename them is cheap, and is attended by no worse 
consequences than the making what has happened in Paris 
unintelligible to ordinary readers. The Chamber of 
Deputies has a larger power of doing mischief, and 
it used this on one of the last days of the Session 
by voting the destruction of the Tuileries. Apparently 
the Republican deputies are of opinion that, if the nest is 
left, the birds will reappear. To any one less alarmed for 
the Republic it might have seemed that the Tuileries had 
an historical interest which no one was more concerned to 
keep alive than the Republic which had sent Kings and 
Emperors about their business. Apparently the Re- 
publicans are of a different opinion. In their eyes there 
is something almost sacramental about a Royal palace. So 
long as one stone of the Tuileries is left standing upon 
another, they do not feel secure against a Restoration. 
A Republic which refuses to claim kindred with the past 
greatness of France is a Republic which but ill appreciates 
the inheritance which has fallen to its share. 


PARLIAMENTARY BUSINESS. 


INISTERS and ordinary members are quite agreed 

on one point. They long to get away and put an 

end to the weary labours of Parliament. In order to get 
away as fast as they would like they must throw over a 
great part of the work which was prepared for them, and 
there are two ways of throwing over work, both of which 
were ardently pressed on the CHANCELLOR of the ExcHEQuER 
on Thursday night, and of both of which he announced 
himself ready to make free use. A Bill can be dropped 
altogether, which is the simplest way of cutting down 
work, or it can have all the pith taken out of it and be left 
a mere shell of a Bill which is easily passed because no one 
objects to it. This is termed taking the contentious clauses 
out of a Bill, and is recommended as eminently calculated 
to place the Government and the House on the best of all 
possible footings. With regard to the Bankruptcy Bill 
the CuanceLtor of the Excuequer has taken the first 
course. There is to be no Bankruptcy Bill. It is alto- 
gether gone, and Parliament is to hear of it this Session 
no more. When it is remembered with what solemnity 
this Bill was introduced at the beginning of the Session by 
the Lorp CHANGELLOR, how very urgent he represented to 
be the need of a reform, what iniquities he described 
as flourishing under the existing system, it is lament- 
able to find the Government saying a few months later 
that things may very well go on as they are for 
another year. The Corrupt Practices Bill is to furnish 
a specimen of the other method of treatment. It is 
to assume the modest form of a continuance Bill for a 
single year, but is to incorporate one change on which 
the House seems to set special store. All petitions are 
to be tried by two judges instead of one, and it is perhaps 
natural that candidates should attach importance to a plan 
which offers the hope of escape through the disagreement 
of the members of the tribunal. Whether the Banking 
Bill is to share a similar fate, seems to be not as yet quite 
clear to Sir Srarrorp Nortncore. He was advised to 
throw it over altogether, with the exception of the first 
two clauses, but he could not go quite so far as that all at 
once. The Bill, if passed with the two first clauses only, 
the remainder of the Bill being reserved for next Session, 
would be merely a piece of waste paper. No leading un- 
limited bank would register as a limited bank when 
it knew that by waiting a few months it might 
have the chance of being able to register under some 
more desirable form; but, at the end of the Session, no 
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does not firmly resolve shall be carried. And there is only 
one Bill as to which the Cuancettor of the ExcHrquer 
spoke with determination; and here he was determined 
because he was irritated. He thinks that in the matter 
of the Public Loans Bill Mr. Caamperzaty has managed | 
to outwit him. A wrong copy of the Bill was handed to | 
the clerks and distributed to members. A day or two. 
afterwards the mistake was discovered. The CHANCELLOR | 
consulted the officials of the Homse, and was informed 
that all that was needed was that a right copy should 
be deposited. This was done; but when the Bill 
came on Mr. CHAMBERLAIN raised the objection that the 
Bill which was being discussed was not the Bill that 
had been distributed, and the Speaker held the objec- 
tion to be fatal, so that a new Bill had to be intro- 
duced. Sir Starrorp Nortucore thinks that Mr. Cuawner- 
LAIN ought to have warned him that he was going to 
raise the objection, and that he played him a shabby trick 
in not disclosing the flaw he had discovered. It is diffi- 
cult to say that when a Minister consults the officials of 
the House, and takes what he and they agree to be the 
proper course, a private member is bound to hint to him 
that possibly he and they may be in the wrong. But Sir 
Srarrorp Nortucore chooses to think that somehow his 
personal honour is involved in the matter, and is deter- 
mined that Mr. Cuamsertatn shall not profit by his advan- 
tage, but shall see the clauses to which he objects carried 
over his head. If the Bill is as necessary to the public 
welfare as Sir Srarrorp Norrucore declares it to be, the 
determination of the Government to carry it may be de- 
fended on a better ground than that of a desire to be 
avenged on Mr. CHAMBERLAIN. 


In announcing that the Corrupt Practices Bill would 
be turned into a continuance Bill to endure for only one 
year, Sir Starrorp Norrucore pointedly drew attention to 
the absence of any present necessity of making any great 
change in the existing law. The Ministry has no intention 
of advising a dissolution before the time comes for Parlia- 
ment to reassemble, and those who form the present 
Honse will have abundant leisure to discuss under what 
new safeguards the elections which will then be coming 
on are to be held. In the eyes of the Government, this 
Session and the next are only one Session. They are to 
be judged on the hustings by what they may have done 
this year and next year taken together. Their Bank- 
ruptcy Bill, for example, will sleep from February to 
February, instead of merely from February to August. 
If in a year’s time they have carried it, they will be 
as much able to say that it is one of their achievements 
as if it had been carried this year. They may even 
hope to get a Criminal Code through the present Parlia- 
ment, and it is obvious that, if they secure this triumph, 
the more recent it is the more it will tell. For elec- 
tioneering purposes it is toa great extent true that they 
have all next Session to make good their shortcomings 
of this Session. In foreign affairs, too, time may naturally 
be considered as running in their favour. The Greek 
question may be settled, and if it is settled on terms 
acceptable to France, as the special patron of the Greeks, 
the reproach that the Ministry ought to have done 
more for Greece than it has done will be cut away. 
The Porte may be coerced, or bullied, or bribed into 
making some little attempt at reform, and then the 
expectations of a new Turkey, which were held ont 
to us, will seem to have been not absolutely falsi- 
fied by the events. Even in Egypt there may be 
some kind of settlement which the Ministry may be 
willing to acknowledge as their handiwork. At pre- 
sent it is impossible for Parliament to discuss the affairs 
of t with any profit, and it makes very little differ- 
ence whether Sir JuLian GoLpsmip gets an opportunity of 
pretending to discuss them or not. Whatever he may 
say, and whatever questions he may ask, Ministers can 
only reply that things are going on very well; but that 
they are not at liberty to say how. They cannot speak 
plainly, for they do not know definitely. Eaypt is going 
through a crisis, and every day something new turns up. 
England has always to be dealing with some odd inci- 
dent, which no one could have expected to turn up. No 
English Minister could have foreseen that Nupar PasHa 
would have been forbidden to go back; but he was for- 
hidden, and the Western Powers have had to go through 
mnch trouble to get the prohibition rescinded. Still | 


have had the audacity to request the Suttan’s leave to 
go back and live at Alexandria. Perhaps this may be 
only a flight of telegraphic imagination; but if he has 
made the request, he must have had some reason for 
hoping that, even if permission to return was not granted 
him now, it would only be denied on the ground that the 
time for granting it had not yet come, or in other words, 
that some persons or Powers looked on him as a possible 
instrument for the furtherance of their plans. The Eng- 
lish Ministry might know precisely what was meant, but 
they could not possibly tell the world what they knew. 

Among the many curious incidents of this Session, not 
the least strange has been the collapse of the Bill for per- 
mitting the creation of Irish Volunteer regiments. It 
got not only safely, but with the warm and cheer- 
fal assent of all parties, through the Commons, but it 
has been summarily thrown out in the Lords, when only 
sixteen Peers voted for it. The members of the Govern- 
ment who were present supported it, and so did Lord 
Spencer; but the Irish landowners mustered in strength 
against it, and gained an easy victory. The Government 
took the strange line about the Bill that they had no ob- 
jection to it, but did not care a straw whether it was carried 
or not. This was scarcely a proper way in which to dis- 
charge their duty to the public. Ireland is part of the 
United Kingdom, and is as much entitled to raise Volun- 
teers as any other part unless there is some special reason 
to prevent it. Hitherto there has been the special and very 
excellent reason that, in the opinion of the Government 
which had to be responsible for order, the existence of Irish 
Volunteers might be dangerous. At last, after care- 
fully considering all the circumstances of Ireland, the Go- 
vernment has declared that in its opinion the time 
has come when the existence of Irish Volunteers 
would do no kind of harm, and would be perfectly com- 
patible with the maintenance of order, the tranquillity of 
Ireland, and the preservation of the authority of the 
Crown. This being so, the Irish ask to have the final 
sanction of Parliament given to the raising of Volunteer 
regiments among them. The Government assents, ex- 
plains that it does not know of any existing reason for 
distrusting Irish Volunteers, and then quietly adds that 
itis a matter of complete indifference to it whether the 
distrust of Irish loyalty continues or not, although all 
ground for this distrust has in its opinion ceased. It is 
impossible not to suspect that the Government is not 
quite so sure of the loyalty of Irish Volunteers as it 
says it is, but being anxious to please the Irish in the 
House of Commons, protested that it regarded Irish 
Volunteers as the most loyal of men, and then guarded 
against the danger of trusting them by letting the Bill be 
burked quietly in the Lords. 


FRAUD IN EXAMINATIONS, 


SELECT Committee of the House of Commons 

have thought it incumbent upon them to interfere 
with a gentleman who might fairly describe himself as a 
real blessing to fathers. In this age of examinations, the 
possession of a stupid son who will have to make his own 
way in the world is among the most disheartening of 
mortal lots. He is not a bad boy; indeed his father may 
cherish a secret conviction that if he could only be tided 
over the next ten years or so of his life, he would be just 
as good as his neighbours. But it is in these very years 
that something must be found for him to do, and every 
road to making a livelihood has to be approached through 
the gate of an examination. Now an examination is pre- 
cisely the arena in which this unhappy boy appears to least 
advantage. All his faculties, except memory, seem to 
desert him at the sight of a paper of questions, and even 
his memory is of no use to him, because he is far too 
nervous to put the right answer to the right ques- 
tion. This is the kind of boy for whom Mr. Gorrix 
has devised an educational soothing syrup. This in- 
ventive person has been successively master of two 
large schools, St. John’s School, Woking, and the United 
Westminster Schools; and in both he has introduced 
his remedy with remarkable success. His pupils, if the 
report of the Committee is to be trusted, have been 
enabled to pass examinations ina great number of subjects 
of which they knew scarcely anything. If this had been 
due to Mr. Gorrin’s unassisted labours it would have been 


less could any one have foreseen that, after only a} the most perfect form of cramming known. The excel- 
‘ew weeks’ sojourn off Naples, the ex-Khedive would | lence of cramming consists, as everybody knows, in su 
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preparing for an examination as to leave the mind as little 
burdened as possible from the moment when the questions 
have been answered. Mr. Gorrin’s system went a step 
beyond this, and kept the mind without any burden at all 
down to the day on which the papers are seen. On that 
morning Mr. GorFINn appeared in the schoolroom, not as 
the examimer or his deputy would appear a litile later, 
with a paper of —— only, but with a paper of 
answers as well. By this means the process of passing 
was reduced to the simplest possible form. The candi- 
date had only to learn the answers to the questions in 
the order in which the questions appeared on the paper, 
and, unless he was too stupid to remember to leave 
the proper space between one answer and another, or 
lost his head altogether, he was sure to pass. ‘The parents 
who were privileged to know Mr. Gorrin were thus re- 
lieved of all anxiety. Stupid or idle as their sons might 
be, they knew that the future was assured to them. Exa- 
minations had no longer any terrors, and their certificates 
were sure. 


Unfortunately this excellent stroke of genius could not 
be achieved without aid from without. Mr. Gorrin 
did not arrive at the knowledge of the questions to 
be set by any process of clairvoyance. The Com- 
mittee are of opinion that he had seen the examination 
papers beforehand, and, as secrecy is supposed to be 
rigidly maintained alike by examiners and officials, he 
can only have seen them by a breach of faith 
on the part of some one employed by the Science and Art 
Department. What the nature of this breach of faith was 
does not appear in the Report of the Committee, though 
it will perhaps be revealed in the evidence. All that the 
Report says is that Mr. Gorrin must have known the con- 
tents of the examination papers, and that the Education 
Department are bound to adopt “such further pre- 
“ cautions as will prevent a repetition of these disgraceful 
“ practices.” It would be interesting to know what the 
precise extent of the precautions now taken to prevent 
these practices is. We confess to entertaining some 
doubt whether any amount of mechanical safeguards will 
give the required security. In the case of such widely 
distributed examinations as those of the Science and Art 
Department, the contents of the papers must necessarily 
be known to a large number of persons. It will always 
be the interest of unscrupulous schoolmasters to make it 
worth the while of any one to communicate this knowledge 
to them, and the fact that the dishonest official can- 
not betray the dishonest schoolmaster without sharing 
his ruin makes it pretty certain that nothing but accident 
will bring about a disclosure. Among the men employed 
under the department, either as printers or messengers or 
clerks, there are sure to be many of whose character and 


antecedents nothing is known. So far as these are con- 
cerned, the only precautions that can be certainly relied 
on are precautions which prevent them from getting at 
the contents of the papers, or which leave them no oppor- 
tunity of communicating them to any one ontside. No, 
doubt it would be possible to devise an effectual machi- 
nery of this latter kind ; but it would be exceedingly costly 
in operation, and the probability is that, as soon as 
this little incident is forgotten, it will not be thought | 
necessary to spend so much money in guarding against | 
a problematical risk. When that time arrives, there | 
will once more be hope for such as Mr. Gorriv. The 
tradition of his exploits will have been handed down, | 
and enterprising teachers who feel that the bent of their 
genius lies rather in devising means to spare their 
pupils the need of learning than in showing them how | 
to learn will again be tempted to emulate as well as to | 
admire. 
It cannot be denied that this is an unsatisfactory pro- 
t. The Select Committee certainly do not overstate 
the aie when they say that Mr. Gorrin’s frauds must 
have greatly lowered the tone of morality among a large 
body of scholars and teachers. The teachers doubtless 
knew how he obtained his convenient information; the 
scholars must have suspected it if they did not know it ; 
and this complacent et a in profits gained by 
cheating the Science and Department was hardly 
training to make those concerned in it either honest men 
or useful citizens. When it is remembered how immense 
the number of examinations of one kind or another now is, 
and how every day tends to make examination the neces- 
sary prelude to every branch of the public service, this is 


a decidedly unpleasant reflection. The method of gaining 


appointments under Government which has been intro- 
duced amidst so much applause now turns out to 
have two serious drawbacks. It does not certainly keep 
out dunces, and it may very probably introduce cheats. 
There is little chance that the system of filling up the 
public service by examination will be abolished; bat if 
examinations are made universal and compulsory, they 
should at least be honestly conducted; and we know of 
no way of ensuring that they shall be honestly conducted 
except the introduction into them of an element which is 
never committed to paper at all. Supposing that Mr. 
Gorrin’s pupils had had to undergo a vivd voce examina- 
tion as well as an examination on paper, his particular 
fraud would have been both useless and dangerous. The 
examiner would have insisted on a certain proportion of 
marks being obtained by the vivd voce answers ; and, as Mr. 
Gorriy’s pupils could only have remained silent under 
the ordeal, they would have failed in one-half of their exami- 
nation. Such a failure would necessarily have been ex- 
ceedingly suspicious. An examiner who found that a boy 
who had answered every question on paper was utterly 
unable to answer one by word of mouth, would naturally 
have been surprised at the apparent inconsistency, and 
when he further discovered that this inconsistency was a 
common characteristic of a particular master’s pupils, he 
would inevitably have been led very near the truth. The 
consciousness of this danger would probably have kept 
Mr. Gorrin straight. The only certain cure, therefore, for 
the evil, of which Mr. Gorrin is a conspicuous example, 
lies in the institution of vivd voce examination. They are 
fatal to students who have been crammed dishonestly, and 
they have the additional merit of being highly incon- 
venient to students who have been crammed honestly. 
We speak of this as an additional merit because, though 
the main object of the institution of examination for the 
public service may be the abolition of patronage, it is well 
that it should give the public good servants rather than 
bad ones, and in so far as examination is any guide to this, 
its use is defeated by cramming. The obvious difficulty in 
the way of making vivd voce question and answer a part 
of every examination is that it would greatly increase the 
work of each examiner, and consequently necessitate the 
appointment of more examiners. But if it is worth while 
for the State to go to the expense of instituting examina- 
tions at all, it is worth its while to make them effective. 
It would be better to examine half the number that are 
now examined, and to have some assurance that all that 
passed had been at some pains to get up the subjects 
which they brought up, than to examine as many more 
again with no certainty that they had not been primed by 
a disciple of Mr. Gorrry’s an hour before the distribution 
of the papers. Mr. Gorrin happens to have been caught, 
but there is no saying how many masters like him may be 
still at work, upon whom the effect of this disclosure may 
only be to teach them the need of being more careful for 


| the future. Of examinations even more than of most 


things it may be truly said that if they are worth doing 
at all they are worth doing well. 


PARLIAMENT AND THE PRAYER-BOOK. 


J gee lover of mechanical perfection would be apt to 
look on the condition of the Church of England as far 
from inviting when he saw it composed of two parties 


violently disagreeing on many important questions, and | 


governed in the last resort by a Parliament the more 
popular branch of which has drifted away from 
any special connexion with churchmanship, while the 
long-suppressed ecclesiastical legislature, in returning to 
formal life, has made good but a small instalment of actual 
governing power. Yet these unpromising conditions have 
proved to be consistent with a spiritual and material 
growth of unexampled breadth and depth. The fact that 
not merely the two historical parties, but a third school, 
which has only claimed to be a party within the living 


generation, with all their differences, live together under . 


the common restraint of formularies identical on paper, 
but much varied in practice, secures the permanence 
of an Established Church which maintains its hold over a 
nation of divergent tastes and multiplying wants. Again, 
the conviction that Parliament, if inopportunely appealed 
to on any side, might regulate the too confiding commu- 
nity by the process of King Stork, induces the various 
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! 
sections to discover or extemporize for themselves | 


some practical rule of peaceful cohabitation. Convoca- 


bateable matters, while Parliament theoretically capped 
the vista. There-was, however, one oddity about the 


tion itself, preserving, as it does, its old constitutional | situation. Among the questions, on which the people were 


framework of a legislative body, existing in either pro- 
vince, with close affinities in its procedure to that of 
Parliament, appeals to the sympathies of a traditionary 
and law-loving people. Its power may be practically only 
that of a counsellor and referee, yet its advice and in- 
fluence tell with exceptional value, as they proceed from a 
body meeting and speaking with the most solemn sanc- 
tion, not only of the Church, but of the Crown. In these 
days, indeed, when influence is, in so many directions, 
taking the place of authority, Convocation may be slowly 
building up a more stable position than if it had 
hastily run into coercive legislation. The result of these 
various forces is already showing itself in the drawing to- 
gether of the more respectable representatives of ecclesias- 
tical parties on the platform of the common principles of 
that Churchmanship which it is no longer possible to 
ot with any consistency and yet claim partner- 
ship in the advantages of the established order. In 
this way a silent and very beneficial change is at work. 
The friends of the Church have been unsparing in their 
complaints, and its enemies in their sarcasms, over the 
almost impossibility of obtaining any advantages for the 
largest and most important community in the nation 
from that Parliament which professes to foster every 
interest. But the reason is very clear. Parliament is 
unable to recognize parties in the Church, necessary as 
those parties may be to the Church’s healthy life. The 
Church has, in short, to take its choice between two 
kinds of advantages, each in its way most important, but 
not altogether consistent with each other. It has to 
secure what it can as a united body from the State, and 
it has to work ont within itself the many varieties 
of thought presented by its different schools. If it 
neglects either function it does itself a wrong, but 
it does a worse wrong if it strives to combine a 
double gain by snatching the recognition of Parliament 
to the sectional aims of an internal party. Whenever 
the Church, however, finds itself able to speak as a whole 
with a united voice, it does so as a strong power, 
and Parliament would find itself in discord with respect- 


able public opinion if it did not turn with respectful atten-. 


tion to the representations of the spirituality. The success 
of the Bishoprics Act of last Session is an instance of the 
concession of a demand from the whole Church. It is 
accordingly the duty of the Church’s cool-headed friends 
to keep Parliamentary action in reserve for those united 
requisitions which are visibly becoming more common as 
contending parties within the body learn to appreciate the 
seeret of corporate action. A catalogue of questions no 
doubt exists on which it may be safe for the Church to go 
to Parliament, and risk being beaten; but we are con- 
cerned with those in which to court defeat would be 
visibly suicidal. Prominent among these stand the differ- 
ences which discriminate the pending controversy of High 
and Low Church, and among these pre-eminently contro- 
versies about the ceremonial working of the Prayer-Book 
as provided for in its rubrics. Yet by some strange com- 
bination of accidents the action of the episcopate of the 
larger province of Canterbury, concentrated within its 
Upper House of Convocation, has very nearly precipitated 
the danger. We do not accuse the Bishops of audacity, 
for we believe that timidity had as much to do with the 
crisis, and ae 4, perhaps, a little more. They—and for 
that matter, the Lower House also—were heirs of a past 
state of things to which they had contracted liabilities 
- which they did not well see how to extricate them- 
ves. 


Twelve years ago Ritualism was in the first blaze 
of its novelty, and England found time to turn away 
from its national responsibilities and set «a Commis- 
sion on hunting that hare. The Commission was also 
charged to revise the Lectionary, and geuerally make sug- 
gestions for the easier working of the Prayer-Book. This 
was the practical side of its task, which has long come to 
a successful issue as embodied in two very useful Acts 
of Parliament, while the speculative sport which it was 
expected to show with Ritualism has, even in spite of the 


| then supposed to be hanging with breathless suspense, was 


the excision or manipulation of that Ornaments Rubric 
which seemed to legalize, and had been in a most weighty 
judgment of the Judicial Committee in 1857 said to lega- 
lize, the strange vestures which had lately come into partial 
use. Bat the Ritual Commission when it got to that Rubric 
could make nothing of it, and left it as it stood. Of course 
this helplessness on its part was no reason for similar in- 
activity on the part of the Convocation, and the considera- 
tion of the Ornaments Rubric was very clearly seen to 
be matter between the lines of the Letter of Business 
first given by Mr. Giapstone and then by Mr. Disraeti. 
Weare referring to incidents which took some years to 
work out, and all which occurred several years ago. 
Convocation buckled to its task with commendable 
deliberation; but, in the meanwhile, the world has 
been moving so fast, and so many wonderful events 
have taken place that, to put the matter plainly, 
society has quite forgotten its solemn mandate to 
the toiling spirituality, and no longer cares to be re- 
minded of an obsolete business when the burdens of 
the day are crowding up beyond the power of 
the most active to grapple with present emergencies. 
It was not, however, likely that Bishops and Arch- 
bishops, Proctors and Archdeacons, should perceive a 
change of circumstances so little in harmony with the 
respect which they are bound to entertain for their own 
constitutional position, and especially at a moment when 
they were exercising a long dormant privilege renewed 
on their behalf. So the antagonism between policy 
and constitutional right was sharp, and the attitude of 
the ecclesiastical legislature proportionately embarrassing. 
The difficulty was not mended by the delicate character 
of the subject matter of debate—one in which forms 
symbolized modes of thought—and the huge realities of 
that not extinct Puritanism and that growing appreciation 
of ceremonial worship which divide between them, with 
real depth and energy of conviction, the religious mind 
of the English Church. 

The overwhelming majority of the Lower House, and 
a powerful section of the Upper one, believed as we do, 
that whatever may be the necessary limitations of per- 
mitted ceremonialism, they should be wide and elastic 
enough to include marked diversities of taste. An 
authoritative attempt had been made to settle these 
limitations in a somewhat restrictive sense, in the Rips- 
DALE judgment — following upon the collapse of the 
PurcHas one—but as that judgment acted upon specific 
historical assumptions, capable of direct proof or dis- 
proof—assumptions which the scientific scrutiny of 
scholars has shown to be untenable—it may be put aside 
as a failure, in spite of the formal authority which it 
possesses, pending the inevitable reversal which awaits it 
at the hands of judges who must adjudge the question 
under the light of documents which the authors of the 
former judgment had overlooked or failed to appreciate. 
Even the Archbishop of CanrerBury, party as he was to 
pronouncing it, was compelled by the force of facts to re- 
pudiate its finality in a recent speech made in Convocation. 
We have no time to recount the various suggestions of 
compromise over which the two Houses disagreed, with 
the unexpected result of the Upper one, which had hitherto 
been staunch to the principle of ritual restriction, offering 
a rider to the Ornaments Rubric which, according to all 
fair construction of language, gave far more indulgence 
in the use of the disputed vestments than had ever before 
been offered; while it was based upon that reading of 
the controverted rubric which the Knightsbridge judgment 
had in 1857 affirmed and the RipspaLz one in 1877 con- 
tradicted, both, by the way, having been judgments at 
which the present AgciipIsHoP was a consenting assessor, 
as Bishop of London at the first and as Metropolitan at the 
second, 

The temptation was dangerous for those who found 
themselves so unexpectedly helped to run to Parlia- 
ment, with the certainty—as bystanders could see— 
of a very disagreeable reception. But the list of happ 


powerful help of the Public. Worship Act, which marked | chances for the peace of the Church was not cl 

&@ new epoch, proved to be an absolute failure. The fiasco There was still another fossil in the ecclesiastical re- 
was inno way due to any neglect of the imposing forms pertory. A draft Bill, timidly propounded and hasiily 
of grave legislation. Ponderous reports were duly suc- | withdrawn during the Public Worship agitation by the 


ceeded by decorous reference to Convocation of the de-— 


Bishop of Lonpox, was in existence, providing that 
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rubrical changes sanctioned by Convocation should not 
come before Parliament in the shape of Bills, but of forty- 
days’ schemes, like those of the Endowed Schools Commis- 
sion; and so the two Houses of Canterbury were induced to 
qualify all their recommendations with the ruling proviso 
that nothing was to be proposed to Parliament till the 
Bishop of Lonpon’s scheme had become law, and then only 
according to its process. Of course, this innovation, if it 
could be carried, would be an admirable bargain for the 
Church. It would be so good a bargain that no one who 
understands the temper of Parliament could imagine that 
the House of Commons, composed as it is, could possibly ac- 
cept it. But the Convocation of Canterbury has pledged 
itself not to recommend legislation on the disputed questions 
till the proposal shall become the law. Nay, the quiver of 
safeguards was not even yet full. The Convocation of Can- 
terbury, though it is a very potent constituent of the Church 
legislature, is not that legislature apart from the co-ordinate, 
and recently very active and intelligent, Convocation of 
York, which is more and more manifesting its determination 
to assert and maintain its independent and equal existence. 
The same questions came up before York, and at York the 
two Houses disagreed over the Ornaments Rubric, and 
only concurred in the Bishop of Lonpon’s impossible pro- 
ject. He would be a bold statesman, whether prelate or 
layman, who should propose to promote legislation over the 
rubrics by that which Convocation declares to be the one 
only open way—that of inducing Parliament to tie its own 
hands by accepting the forty-days’ device. So the prac- 
tical upshot of the controversy is that the Church has 
given its pledge not to set the torch to its own house 
by provoking Parliament to come down and overhaul, in 
its own way, questions, which, if left to themselves, will 
settle themselves, while their rude handling might be the 
first of a few steps which would lead straight to disestab- 
lishment. 


SOFIA. 


only human beings, as the popular rhyme warns us, but 
even towns and countries occasionally ¢ their names 
“for the worse and not for the better”; and thus has it 
fared with the city which was the historical residence of the last 
of the old Bulgarian rulers, the destined capital of the rena- 
scent Principality, when the foreign and Byzantine name of 
“ Sofia ” superseded the old Slavonic application of “ Sredetz,” the 
“‘Serdica” of the Romans, in its meaning the “centre.” No 
apter title than this last could have been bestowed on the 
town, whoever its inhabitants. The vast plain, or plateau rather, 
in which it is situated, occupies a position almost mathematically 
central in the Balkan peninsula; and in the middle of that plateau 
rises Sofia. Were five travellers to set out, each on the same day, 
with the intention of ing the intervening continent from the 
Adriatic to the Black Sea, and from the Carpathian range to the 
Egean shore, taking their several starting-points at Antivari, 
Pest, Sulina, Constantinople, and Salonica, the shortest and 
directest route that would conduct each one of the five to his ex- 
treme goal on the opposite limit, would in every case pass through 
Sofia. More than this; so equal are the distances from the peri- 
phery of the peninsula to this its natural centre, that our five 
waylarers wi all meet in it,as at a pre-arranged point of 
junction, almost at the same time. 

Five great mountain passes, all easy of access, and none of them 
exceeding in height four thousand feet above the sea level, give.an 


Thracian, Moe 
mid-knot of the Thracian, Macedo 
chains ; here is the culminating point and watershed of the entire 


The town itself, as we first sight it in the distant plain, while 


looking down from the abrupt descent of the mountain pass on the 
sea-like expanse of green below, is readily to be distinguished from 
among the sixty-four associated villages—sixty-four white specks 
each rimmed round by a darkish circle of garden and tree—that 
dot the level at our feet. True, the lofty walls, flanked by semi- 
circular towers of alternate brick ns | stone, that once girt 
the Romanized Serdica of the later Empire, are no longer to be 
seen; but their traces, often broad and well-defined, still encircle 
like huge scars two-thirds or more in extent of the modern town. 
Less durably constructed, the royal palace of the old Bulgarian Czar 
Samuel, great in his triumphs, greater yet in the tragedy of his mis- 
fortunes—that which long remained the only unconquered 
centre and symbol of Christian rule, when all around had been 
whelmed beneath the Mahometan deluge—has wholly disappeared, 
though possibly to be rediscovered when improvement or research 
shall have laid bare the many massive ruins that now peer out in 
e uarter of the town from amidst the accumulated rubbish of 
Turkis days. But the site of the great cathedral, where East 
and West once met in council to define the undefinable, 
and d in bitter strife, is yet indicated, conspicuous from 
afar, by the huge and of the Byzantine church 
and monastery erected on its ruins, the same that gave the 
town its modern title. Nor, even were these sign-marks absent, 
would it be possible for the visitor to mistake “ Sredetz,” the 
central spot, where rise, not far from the deep transverse furrow 
traced by the turrent Isker, the two high mounds on and between 
which the city is built, half encircled by the smaller tribute streams 
sent down from Mount Vitos, and broadly belted by orchard and 
garden, the very heart of the plain. 

Shrunken though it is from its former greatness, and now 
sheltering scarcely one-third of the number at which its citizens 
were reckoned only a hundred years ago, the town still pre- 
sents an imposing Both the hills, with their interveni 
valley, and a not inconsiderable extent of plain soianl, 
about two miles in irregular circumference, are covered with 
houses, their white plastered walls, commonly two stories in 
height, surmounted by low-pitched roofs of dark tile; and the 
horizontal lines of the mass broken here and there by the grey 
shimmer of some lead-covered dome that marks the site of a 
mosque, a church, or a khan. The oma heaviness of 
outline and colour is advantageously relieved at frequent in- 
tervals by the tapering whiteness of the ever-graceful minaret, 
the only thing of beauty contributed by Turkish Islam to the 
lands it has reft from Christian art and civilization on this side of 
the Dardanelles. Whatever else the Ottoman has reared is either 
a servile copy ora debasement of the models he found to hand. 
But the minaret, in its simple dignity of outline, almost redeems 
its architects from the charge of uninventive tastelessness. Des- 
tined, as it is, soon to disappear, along with the creed that 
it denotes, from Bulgarian territory, it is almost the only 
object that can be remembered with somewhat of regret, when 
everything else associated with the race and domination of 
Othman shall have faded into the past. At Sofia, however, 
nature has to a certain extent anticipated the course of human 
action ; and of the many minarets that in past time ornamented 
the Bulgarian capital, several have already fallen; some victims 
of the furious whirlwinds, the “Samovilas” of popular myth- 
ology, that ever and anon sweep down when least expected 
from the heights of Vitos on the open plain below; some over- 
thrown by the earthquakes which in their frequent recurrence bear 
witness to the volcanic fires yet smouldering beneath the near 
mountain base. Only a few months ago the towering minaret of 
the nine-domed “Great Mosque,” latterly a hospital for Russian 
soldiers, but soon to be raised to the dignity of a National As- 
sembly House, was levelled by the former agency; while an 
earthquake had already, some years previously, shattered the 
lofty symbol of triumphant Islam from the side of what had been 
in other ages the Patronal Church, and was till the winter of 1877 
the principal mosque of the town, on which, as we have already 
noted, it had conferred its Hell lesiastical name. 

Built.on the easternmost and boldest of the two city hills, the 
church of Agia Sofia owed its construction, no less than its dedi- 
cation, to Byzantine piety or policy. A princess of uncertain 
authenticity and date is designated popular tradition as the 
foundress ; but the style of the architecture would seem to point 
toa period when Western influences, rather than Eastern, pre- 
dominated in i ortly, that is, after the Latin conquest of 
Constantinople. Masters of the church, as of all else around, 
towards the close of the fourteenth century, the Turks began by 
razing altar and sanctuary down to the very foundations; the 
freecoes disappeared beneath the Islamitic whitewash ; 
and the oblique lines of the Kibleh scored out every remaining 
trace of Christian worship. Lastly, the terrible earthquake of 
1858 overthrew the massive west end of the building, besides 
sending the roof and walls of the mave in all its length with 
hideous fissures, menacing downfall. Yet the massive circular 
arches, upborne by pieces of rough but solid masonry, and the not 
less massive vault overhead, remain erect, upheld by their very 
weight, and present in their ions a curious transitional 
phase from the square Byzantine type to the long and narrow form 
of the cathedral. But nor no 
fragment of sculpture, no trace of painting eseaped Turkish 
destructiveness to tell the story of this singular edifice; its 
general style and the vague records of popular belief alone 
assign it an epoch and a name. Olose by it, and on the 


slopes of the same hill, is situated what may by anticipa- 
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opening on the vast Oval plain Of Sola; an ug’ 36 passes | ae 
Sranttancthe town itself as many high roads, leading in the | = 
directions indicated by our imagined travellers, The plateau, i 
about sixteen hundyed feet in its general elevation, is over thirty = 
miles‘ long by fifteen broad; and so level is it throughout its 
whole extent, that many phe dg have been once a lake- 
basin, fed by the waters of the swift Isker. This river even a 
the circling rock-belt into the 
wonderful amphitheatre, and traverses it just at its greatest breadth 
the mountains, it finds its way to the Danube, far across the 
Mcesian plains. North of the Sofian plateau stretches the long 
snow-flecked wall of the “Stara Planina,” or “Old Mountain,” } 
the westerly continuation of the Khoja Balkan ; on the south the = 
voleanic peaks of Mount Vitos and the Samakoff rocks assign its : 
limits ; to the east and west lower ranges divide it from Roumelian Ss 
and Servian territory. But close behind the southern margin | 2 
more in height, the monarch mountain from whose hoarded snows 
are fed the waters that gather and flow anger ey er er te 
north, south, east, and west—to fertilize the _— : 
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tion be called the aristocratic quarter of the town. 
the site of the modern Turkish Konak, of which it is in 
great part a refacement, stunds the of future Bul- 
garian princes ; a long, barrack-like building, with no pretension 
to architectural beauty or grace; better, however, in its interior 
details than in its outside appearance, to live in than to look at. 
In front of the palace is the public garden; extensive and well 
laid out with such trees and flowering plants as the keen mountain 
air permits to thrive here; and all around are the principal Go- 
vernment offices, the Military School, the Public Library, the 
Courts of Law, the National Assembly House, and so forth, A 
theatre and a club exist, for the present, as projects only. 

On the second and somewhat lower hill, about half a mile 
distant on the south-west, stands the modern cathedral, a build- 
ing of very conspicuous appearance and of some architectural 
merit. Its foundations were laid fifteen years ago, at the epoch 
when the Bulgarians were engaged in their hardly-contested but 
successful struggle to throw off the hated yoke of the Fanariote 


Here, on | 


clergy ; and by this victory placed the foundation-stone, little re- 

ed by the builders of the time but destined soon to become 
the head of the corner, on which to reconstruct nationality and | 
independence. “ In this question "—namely, that of the emanci- 
pation of the Bulgarian hierarchy from the Fanar—* lies the future | 
of the Ottoman Empire in Europe,” said, thirteen years ago, the last 
Viscount Strangford to college friend then setting out fur service 
in the East. But to return to the cathedral. On the outside, its best 
features are the light and graceful portico that flanks two sides of the 
building, and the three high-vaulted cupolas, very different from 
the flattened dome of the Byzantine church and the Turkish 
mosque, that crown the roof. Within, the richly decorated 
iconostase, or rood-screen, with its army of pictured saints, and the 
corresponding stiffness of the paintings that cover rather than 
adorn the walls, mark out the use of the edifice for Eastern rites. 
In other respects it might belong to Italy or Portugal; the stone 
columns that support the oval arches are shapely and slender, 
the capitals and architraves are light, and the general effect has 
nothing of the gloom habitual to a Greek church. Specially 
worthy of note is the wood-carving of the great screen, of the 
stalls, the pulpit, and the bishop’s throne—fruits, flowers, twining 
branches, leaves, all freely yet delicately cut in beech, masterpieces 
of their kind, and unsurpassed in taste and execution by the work- 
manship of Belgium itself. Not, however, in the cathedral only, 
but in many private houses of the town, and throughout Central 
and Western Bulgaria this kind of decoration abounds. The best 
artificers nowadays are those of the town of Gabrovo, at the 
entrance of the Shipka Pass. 

Opposite the cathedral stands a huge day-school, blue-painted 
outside, a building very characteristic of this learning-loving 
people, and the like of which is now to be met with in almost 
every town, or even village, on Bulgarian ground. The Bishop's 
Palace close by in no way excels any ordinary house in size and deco- 
ration. Private dwellings, mostly belonging to the better classes, 
an open market-place, the Covent Garden of Sofia, where onions, 
cabbages, leeks, and other village produce are sold by the cart- 
load, and a few orchard gardens, occupy the rest of the hill. 

Between the two high-grounds runs, from east to west, the 
main artery of the town; a long street planted with willow-trees 
on either side; about half way it bifurcates into an upper and 
lower thoroughfare, the former issuing on the high road to Mace- 
donia, the latter on that of Servia. This main street, with its 
lateral branches and ofisets, is lined all the way with shops and 
khans ; the latter often remarkable for their size, as well as for 
their semi-cyclopzan solidity of construction, denoting a pre- 
Turkish date. Like the town walls, they are built of squared 
stone and flat thin brick in alternate layers, and have about them 
that traditional resemblance to Roman architecture which fre- 

uently characterizes non-ecclesiastical edifices of Byzantine work. 
Tere, too, is ample field for future research. The shops are small, 
and more than half of them kept by Jews, a numerous colony of 
whom, reckoned at about five pe souls, inhabit Sofia. Once 
denizens of Spain, the suicidal cruelty of the Holy Office drove 
them forth to seek in the East that comparative freedom of 
conscience which Turkish apathy has always allowed to those it 
could safely afford to despi Here, too, as in not a few other 
regions of the Ottoman Empire, the children of Israel have estab- 
lished and maintained the financial predominance due to superior 
energy and persistence amid the more indolent and pleasure-seekin 
races of the land; here also they have, as elsewhere, maintain 
the isolation proper to the narrow-minded exclusiveness of a eet 
liar people, alike the despisers and the despised of all around. Their 
colloquial dialect is a corrupt Spanish ; but their schools, numerous 
and well-attended, supply many excellent proficients in the sacred 
. Their quarter, situated between the main street and the 
hill, reminds one in every unpleasant res; of the 
Ghettos of medizeval Europe, with a superadded touch of Turkish 
slovenliness ; it forms in superficial extent about one eighth of the 
town, in the population it contains nearly a third. 
the opposite, er north, side of the main street, where the 
ground-level is at its lowest, an octagon building of recent con- 
struction, reared on the remains of much older stonework, possibly 
Roman, covers the hot springs to which the town, in likeli- 
hood, owed its first foundation. The waters, rushing forth from 
several 4 sary at a temperature of 118° F., are collected in a large 
circular basin more than twenty feet in diameter, and nearly five 
in depth, where they subside to the more moderate standard of 


iog° I’, It is almost superfluous to say that they have never been 


analysed ; but their smell and taste, no less than the dense vapour 
which rising from them fills the dome overhead, sufficiently an- 
nounce sulphur ; iron also seems to be present in small quantity, 
with some alkaline solution. But, whatever the mineral con- 
stituents of these thermal waters, experience has leng since 
taught the inhabitants of Sofia their healing qualities, especially 
in regard to rheumatism and skin disease; and on half-price days 
—that is, four in the week—the pool of Bethesda was not more 
crowded. Three other hot springs rise from the neighbouring 
slopes of Vitos; but none equal in reputation or efficacy to those 
ot Sofia itself. 

Ill-paved, irregular, tortuous, narrow, and in rainy weather 
almost impassable for the accumulated mud, the streets of Sofia are 
a fitting legacy of Turkish municipal rule ; and it will be long before a 
better administration can complete the ameliorations it has already 
begun with much energy here and there throughout the town. To 
say that at night the ways are badly lighted is to give praise ; 
two years since they were not lighted at all. But the ge 
change from the lethargy of Turkish times, and the one that 
first strikes the eye accustomed to the cities of the turban, is 
the active, busy, motley crowd that throngs every highway and 
byway of liberated Sotia, and, above all, the large proportion of 
women, fearless, unveiled, and, according to Bulgarian custom, 
flower-crowned and decked in heavy silverwork and many-coloured 
embroidery, that completes the throng, especially on Tuesdays, 
when the weekly mr day brings the peasants from the sur- 
rounding villages by scores and hundreds into this common centre. 
Hither flock the men in their coarse but serviceable dresses of 
home-wove woollen—tight trousers, short coats, broad girdles, fur 
caps—the exact counterpart of those sculptured on Trajan’s Column, 
commemorative of Moesian victories; the women walking nose- 
gays of bright flowers and green sprays intermixed—a sturdy, 
business-like, healthy, ruddy-cheeked crowd, Flemish in type and 
demeanour, strangely contrasted with the sallow, listless Turks 
the swaggering Albanians, and the slender, quick-eyed Greeks, 
never absent from the street-life of this central meeting-place, 
once more restored to itself and to the populations of the 
peninsula, near and far. 

Beyond and round the two hills, with their intervening valley, 
to which our description has been chiefly confined, the town stretches 
away, an irregular oval, to a considerable distance into the plain, 
a confused labyrinth of houses and gardens, cottages, orchards, 
and huts. Within its outer limit, marked by the shallow ditch 
and low mound traced around it fifty years ago by the Turks on 
the advance of Diebitsch, stands the Czerneh Jamia or Black Mosque, 
a handsome building of dark-coloured stone, reared on the ruins of 
a Christian monastery, with many other tokens of Turkish rule. 
But the Mahometan population has fled, three-fourths of it at least, 
in the panic that followed the fall of Plevna; and here, as elsewhere, 
the long-checked life of Bulgaria, like a stream frozen up during 
centuries of a glacial epoch, and at last thawed by a touch of 
genial heat, is fast pouring into the spaces left vacant by the 
receding ice-crust, and filling them with the bloom and promise 
of a new spring. New streets, new houses, new gardens, new 
schools, new hospitals, new buildings devoted to new uses—the 
uses of free government and public order and law—are daily 
springing up in the half-empty suburbs of the city on every side ; 
while the long-entranced, long-dead Sofia, Serdica, Sredetz of the 
past wakes up to find herself the capital of a new State. 


*ARRY. 
Me MATTHEW ARNOLD must help us to define ’Arry ; he 
must lend us one of his fine old serviceable formule. ’Arry 


is the homme sensuel moyen of the middle and lower classes; the 
ordinary sensual man, very ordinary and excessively sensual. In 
’Arry “the life of the senses developes itself all round without 
misgiving”; his existence is “ confident, free,” and easy. We all 
know ’Arry when we meet him ; but circumstances have prevented 
science from pursuing him to his home. For the world at large 
pee only exists when he is at large; and that is much too often 
for the comfort of people who are, after all, jn a sense his fellow- 
creatures. No martyr of social curiosity has yet sought to know 
’Arry at home; to see him at work, or in his family circle. His 
ublic appearances and performances are quite enough at present. 
hey enable us to recognize more than one sort of ’Arry. There isa 
fine flower of the species whom a contemporary poet (in Punch) 
has made his own. This ’Arry is the ordinary sensual man in the 
position of a clerk, or a haberdasher, or a druggist’s or photo- 
grapher’s young man. His foible is to imitate the ordinary sensual 
man of the upper classes. He wears long yellow shoddy ulsters 
and shiny shoes, and he carries the sort of walking-stick that was 
in fashion six months ago. He believes as devoutly as Tittlebat 
Titmouse, or Balzac himself, in his successes with women. The 
young man by the name of Guppy, who bought the cheap en- 
gravings of British beauties, was his spiritual ancestor. ‘Arry is 
more fortunate ; he can purchase, at a cheaper rate, photographs 
which are “ amazingly intimate.” He wears two of these in two 
big yellow lockets. As concerns the arts, he is fond of burlesque, 
and enjoys the gambols of those precocious little girls whose per- 
formances are in fashion. ’Arry also patronizes the music-halls, 
and applauds patriotic minstrelsy. The outer world hears him 
often, though it seldom sees him except when he is clothed in a 
ining black apron and in his right mind, selling drugs or what 
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not over the counter in the exercise of his duties. We hear ’Arry 
all through the small hours, between half-past twelve and four, 
when “ many a wandering cad of noisy nights” is making for his 
lodgings, Then the gay ’ relieves his mind by howling, 
barking, yelping, screaming, and by uttering such other sounds as 
“please inmself” to quote Herodotus, “ while they are disgusting 
to others.” 

It is as a vocalist that ’Arry is most powerful. Philosophers 
who have studied the song of birds inform us that the notes 
which they repeat are the sounds which come most easily, and in 
the easiest succession, and which therefore become habitual. 
Applying this theory to ’Arry, it seems plain that his larynx and 
vocal organs must differ so much from those of the rest of the 
race as to constitute him a new species. The horrible and in- 
articulate cries which he utters habitually would actually tear the 
throats, as they do torture the ears, of his less developed fellow- 
creatures. ’Arry never sings; neither the middle-class ’Arry, nor 
his sturdier, if less elegant, brother of the working classes. He 
has not brain enough nor orderliness enough to attempt a tune. 
His too free, too confident nature would be hampered and 
trammelled by the conditions of any melodious form of expression. 
Thus the sleepless listeners to the diversions of the English ’Arry, 
in all parts of the world, must have observed that, even if he 
begins a tune, he never finishes it. He breaks off into a bark or 
a hissing sound that ends with a yell. Even if he tried to per~ 
severe with a song, his companions would not permit him to 
go on with it. They shout and howl in the middle of the per- 
formance till the songster desists. Thus ’Arry differs from 
his Continental brethren—Henri and Heinrich and Enrico. 
They are as noisy as he, but they cannot help being more human 
and civilized. Their songs disturb the night in France, in Ger- 
many, above all in Italy, but at least they do not make night 


hideous. They have melody and meaning in them, and the music. 
dying, with the measured tramp of feet, down some long sonorous | 


street of Genoa brings its own consolations. 

When the English ’Arry makes for home, from the public-house 
or the music-hall, with his “pals,” the tramp of their feet is by no 
means “ measured.” It seems to be ’Arry’s object to occupy the 
greatest possible amount of time in passing a given point. Heand 
his friends stagger or lounge for a few yards, and then stop to 
yelp. They occasionally shout ribald chaff, but not often, for to 
be articulate is too fatiguing for their shallow brains or too con- 
straining for their free impulses, They loaf against railings, they 
push each other about, and ingeniously occupy an hour in waken- 
ing every sleeper in every house within a hundred yards. The 
police seem to have no mission to interfere with these constant 
diversions of ’ 

The ’Arry of the working classes may best be studied on Bank 
Holidays, which seem to have been invented chiefly for this scien- 
tific purpose. By way of seeing ’Arry in his glory, the in- 
quirer should go early on a Bank Holiday to some pretty rural spot 
within some twelve or fifteen miles of London. Betinnes he will 
hear the rapid yells with which the foe announces his arrival. 
He will also hear several brass bands playing different tunes. The 
invader drives up in carts, cabs, vans, drags, omnibuses, dogcarts, 
in every sort of wheeled vehicle, each covered and crowded with 
young men in magenta neck-ties, and hats of the sort once called 
“bully-cock,” but now “ billy-cock.” The English ’Arry differs 
from the foreign holiday-maker in nothing more thar this, that he 
rarely brings his womankind with him. You hardly ever see’ Arriet. 
The carts are laden with young men alone, “ celibate ” as Sir 
Bartle Frere would say, and all the more noisy. Whatever may 
be said about the grisette of Paris, at least she tempers and refines 
her male friend. Her presence and that of her young companions 
brings some kind of sentiment, a touch of music into the holidays. 
The big boisterous gatherings of men are broken up, while Henri 
and Louise go a-roaming in a fashion more or less idyllic. These 
enjoyments are too tame for ’Arry. 

One would fancy that townsfolk, enjoying “aday in the country,” 
would to see something of the district. Nothing is less in 
“Arry’s thoughts, His vehicles soon form a huge encampment; 
and in the midst of this, or at most within two hundred yards of 
it, he and his mates eat, drink, and shout the whole livelong day. 
Every ’Arry you see has his mouth full, from noon to eve, and his 
broken bottles, with his fragments w ¥~d newspaper, lie in the 
grass or flutter through the ferns till the next k Holida; 
comes and renews the store. No ’Arry dreams of taking a wi 
through scenery, however fresh and inviting, or to see objects, 
however interesting and well-known. Such an excursion would 
imply the presence of intellect in ’Arry, or of knowledge, or, at all 
events, of energy. He has not that kind of energy; he detests 
walking ; he is only strong in sags | profane or obscene, or, 
more frequently, meaningless howls. His brass bands play and 
invite him to the dance; a “ Marionett Theater,” as it calls itself, 
opens pg ay a but ’Arry patronizes neither the dance nor 

e drama. He does not even care to throw at cocoa-nuts. He 
sits beside his big earthen bottle, and his clamour and the cry of 
him go up to the heavens. As night falls, he harnesses the old 
lame screws, crowds the van, and makes his way home, filling the 
beautiful evening air with the smoke of tobacco and the emptiest 
noises that are uttered under the sky. 

This is a British holiday, the holiday of young men rejoicing in 
their strength. They must have abundance of power, somewhere, 
if one may judge from the amount of force they expend in making 
the neighbour! unbearable. If the energy which *Arry puts 


out in yelling could be turned to any useful purposes, the results 
would amaze the economist. 
’Arry is a neglected problem of our civilization. No other 
country in Europe can show this shameful spectacle of a part of 
the oe which deliberately puts itself much lower than the 
ani: , and can find pleasure only in meat, drink, and inarticulate 
noise. Beauty of art or nature, manly sports, and games, all appeal 
eas | to ’Arry. There seems to be nothing in his nature to 
which they can appeal. To enjoy them requires either repose or 
varied effort, consciously directed and regulated, and he is incapable 
of orderly effort, and incapable of repose. It is not easy to see 
how the social missionary is to do good to ’Arry, or how is 
to be “ got at” byeducation. He is so brutally gregarious that no 
one can find him alone and play on his finer feelings; he is so dull 
that he would not attempt argument, or even banter; he would 
only howl. Nature has produced no animal so near the Yahoo as 
’Arry, the flower of our earnest mechanical civilization. By his 
eggs he is known, on his holidays he is to be studied, for then 
e escapes from the yoke of civilization, and is really himself. 
His actions have the monotonous regularity of a machine, and 
when one has listened to one van-load of ’Arries, one has heard 
all of them. Pondering these things as one reads the Nineteenth 
Century, one sees a fugitive vision of manly features, and hears the 
voice of Mr. Arnold saying in dulcet and melancholy tones, 
Organize ’Arry ! 
something might be made out of him, no doubt, if he could be 
S at; but ’Arry escapes organizations, escapes education, and 
ives to justify by his existence the melancholy vision of Swift. 


THE REPORT OF THE THAMES TRAFFIC COMMITTEE. 


i i surprise at maladministration or want of system in England 
were possible, it might be caused by the pages of this well- 
written Report. In 1876, 44,822 sea-going vessels, with a total 
tonnage of 9,211,889 tons, arrived in the Port of London. In 
1877, 47,691 vessels, with a total tonnage of 9,706,180 tons, arrived; 
and in 1878 the number of vessels was 47,706, the total tonna 
9,415,873 tons. Even these figures do not represent the whole 
traffic, as, besides the sea-going vessels, a number of river craft of 
various kinds are perpetually passing up and down the overcrowded 
stream. This enormous mass of traffic is of the most complex 
character, and there is the greatest difference in the needs of the 
many classes of vessels which traverse the waters of the Thames. 
It might be thought then that, despite the indifference to method 
and organization which prevails in this country, the absolute neces- 
sity for placing the government of the river in the hands of a 
responsible body, with clearly defined jurisdiction and all necessary 
powers, would have been apparent long ago. Such, however, has 
not been the case. No real governing body has ever been consti- 
tuted. Strange old rights have been allowed to remain, and new 
rights have been created which necessarily jar with them. At 
the present time there are, it appears, five different bodies exer- 
over the Thames; namely, the Conservators, 
the Trinity House, the Watermen’s Company, the Metropolitan 
lice, and the Board of Trade. Of these one, the Watermen’s 
ompany, is a guild possessing, for the benefit of its own members 
merely, extraordinary privileges worthy of the middle ages. The 
rights possessed by the other bodies that have been named are, it 
is true, of a different nature, having been created for the public 
good; but, owing to their being exercised by departments inde- 
pendent of each other, which do not act in concert, and are not 
properly responsible, everything is in confusion, and but little is 
one to regulate the navigation of the long, narrow, and winding 
channel, up which nearly forty-eight thousand vessels pass in a 


ear. 
7 Amongst the bodies that have to do with the river the most 
important, so far as regards the ordering of its traffic, is the 
Thames Conservancy, which is invested with the power of 
making rules for the navigation of the Thames. To do the 
Conservancy justice, it has issued rules and has made some 
slight attempt to cause them to be known and to enforce them; 
but, either because the Conservancy had not the necessary means 
for effecting either of these objects, or because they did not 
consider themselves really responsible for the government of the 
river, these attempts have been feeble, and have had scarcely 
any result. As was shown in the inquiry respecting the loss 
of the Princess Alice, the rules are unknown to many who navi- 
gate the Thames, and are habitually disregarded. That great 
catastrophe made it clear that this state of things could not 
be permitted to continue. That there must be rules, and that 
these is as as there must be a 
ment for wilfully endangering life or i tty. Whether 
the rules which have been promulgated should cone as they are, 
or whether they might not be altered with advantage, is a different 
uestion. ‘his has been considered by the authors of the present 
port, and they have come to a conclusion adverse to one of the 
nt rules, so far as it affects steam traffic, which will probably 
be shared by all who read their arguments. These regulations are 
almost identical with those which are in force for preventing colli- 
sionsat sea, The Conservancy hastily and carelessly concluded that 
what was suited to the sea was suited to the Thames, and accepted 
in their entirety the laws of the Board of Trade. Of these by far 
the most important are the well-known edicts which relate to 
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meeting and crossing vessels, The first enacts that if two sailing | 
vessels or two steamers “are meeting end on, or nearly end 
on, so as to involve risk of collision, the helm of both shall 
be put to port, so that each may pass on the port (left) 
side of each other.” With regard to crossing vessels — i.e. 
to vessels proceeding in such a manner that their courses must 
cross, and that there is risk of collision at the crossing point 
—there are entirely different rules, which it is not neees- 
sary to set forth. The Committee point out that, though at 
sea the distinction between meeting and crossing vessels is a clear 
one, it is often difficult on the Thames, owing to the bends of the 
fiver, to the set of the tide, and to the shoals, “to determine 
whether a vessel proceeding up the river is meeting or crossing a 
vessel proceeding down the river, or, in other words, to distinguish 
between meeting and crossing vessels”; so that it is frequently 
scarcely ible to know whether the meeting or crossing rule 
ought to be followed. They therefore recommend that, so far as | 
regards steamers, there shall be one rule, “ providing that when- 
ever two steam ships are proceeding, the one up, and the other 
down, in such a marner as to involve risk of collision, they shall 

one another port side to port side.” With this suggestion 
it is unfortunately difficult to agree, although there can be little 
doubt that the Committee are right in their condemnation of 
the distinction which is now maintained. Their proposal is liable 
to the grave objection of not going far enough. A much better 
rule was suggested by the Court which inquired into the col- 
lision between the Princess Alice and Bywell Castle, who re- 
commended what the present Committee call the ‘“ starboard 
side rule”—i.c, a rule “which requires vessels going down the 
river to keep to one side, and vessels coming up to keep to the 
other, just as carriages in the streets or roads are required to keep 
their own side of the way.” The Committee carefully consider the 
probable effect of this regulation, and bring forward some argu- 
ments inst it which are certainly not without weight, but 
saaptin do not appear to justify them in rejecting it. Any 
tule which can be devised will be open to some objections, and 
with the “starboard side rule” these seem to be entirely out- 
weighed by the great advantages which will be gained by it. It 
has the enormous merit of being perfectly clear and simple, and of 
not admitting of any possible misinterpretation. Were it adopted, 
captains would seldom feel any doubt as to what they ought to do; 
there would be no excuse for disobeying an edict which could not 
be misunderstood ; and, in cases of collision, there would rarely be 
any difficulty in determining who was in the wrong. Very diffe- 
rent would be the effect of the rule pro by the Committee, 
qualified, as it is, by another suggestion which they make with 
regard to whistling signals. This is, that when vessels are 
approaching one another with risk of collision an intimation 
may be given from either that she is about to turn to port 
or starboard by one or two blasts of the steam-whistle. At 
first sight this appears an excellent proposal, but probably if 
the suggested signals were authorized, they would be for the 
2 made by mariners who were desirous of breaking 
the of 


the road. It is true that the Committee say that giving 
the starboard signal is to be no justification for disobeying the 
rule respecting meeting vessels, but in practice it would be found 
that captains would constantly persuade themselves that they were 
justified in doing as they pleased if they gave the proper signal. 
Good as the suggestion seems there is little danger in predicting 
that, if it is carried out, and if the rule pro by the Com- 
mittee is adopted, a fine field will be opened for the ingenuity of 
wrongdoers, and that “ steam-whistle cases” will occupy a pro- 
minent place in the records of the Court. 
With regard to sailing vessels, which of course cannot be tied 
down as steamers are, the Committee suggest the adoption of 


some improved rules for jonas collisions at sea, which 
are shortly to be issued. pecting steamers and sailing vessels | 
they make one proposal, which certainly requires notice. This is | 
that “ when it is unsafe or impracticable for the steam vessel to get | 
out of the way of the sailing vessel, and signifies the same” by 
a steam-whistle signal, “the sailing vessel shall keep out of the 
way.” Now of this provision it may be said that it is at once | 
supererogatory and likely to do harm. At present steamers have to | 
keep out of the way of sailing vessels; but it is hard to believe | 
that asteam vessel should be required toalter her course to avoid a | 
sailing vessel when it is dangerous for her to do so, and when the | 
sailing vessel could get out of the way of the steamer if her captain 

thought fit. A steamer, for instanee, would not be justified in 

running into another steamer in order to avoid a sailing vessel | 
which could get clear of her course but would not. hen it 


such an infraction of the law would be punished, and in some 
instances it wigit be, but often there would be in court an. 


overwhelmingly strong case for the steamer. On one side would 
be the evidence of two or—if uo one had been drowned—per 
three lightermen ; on the other, that of the captain of the steamer, 
of the pilot, of the mates, of the man at the wheel, andof some of the 
seamen. In spite of all efforts of judges to get at the truth, great 
injustice would sometimes be done; and it is to be observed that 
the change which may have so bad an effect is not directed against 
any existing evil. The present rule, it is true, may be abused, but 
there appears to be at present but small abuse of it; and, indeed, 
it is not very likely that bargemen and lightermen will make too 
free a use of their privileges. They cannot get in the way of great 
steamers without running the risk of being drowned; and there is 
no reason for supposing that men of this p are so enamoured of 
the law as to be perfectly indifferent to the chance of sudden death 
if only they have the law on their side, 

To the other recommendations of the Committee little objection 
can be taken. They make some suggestions respecting 
management of barges on the Thames near London and respecting 
passenger steamers which are worthy of attention, and they advise 
the abolition of compulsory pilotage above Gravesend for the same 
reason which induced the Committee on the Pilotage Bill of 1870 
to recommend its abolition—namely, that when a comp 
pilot is in charge of a ship, the master is not responsible for any 
damage done by her or to her, and that this immunity has very bad 
effects. There is a good deal to be said on both sides of this ques- 
tion; but the conclusion of the Committee is in all probabili 
just. As to the value of two other suggestions made by them, it 
is difficult to see that any doubt can be entertained. One is that 
the powers of the Thames Conservators shall be largely increased, 
and practically that they shall be entrusted with the entire super- 
vision of the navigation of the river. That some responsible body 
should exercise this function, and that there should not be, as there: 
are now, several independent jurisdictions with the inevitable con- 
sequence of clashing rights and a total absence of responsibility 
seems self-evident. The Conseryators:have not yet, unfortunately, 
shown much energy or intelligence, and indeed deserve no small 
censure for the apathy they have displayed; but their powers 
have not been sufticient, and with increased powers would come 
increased responsibility, which would probably stimulate them 
to increased activity and care. The Conservancy is the only body 
to which the complete Government of the Thames can be entrusted, 
and must, therefore, be given authority, unless an entirely new 
Sgomeeet is to be created. The wholesome pressure of opinion 
will doubtless cause them to cast off their old sluggishness. The- 
other suggestion to which we have referred is, that the privileges 
of the Watermen’s Company should be swept away. To show 
how absolutely necessary this is, it is only necessary to state what 
those privileges are. According to the strict construction of the 
Act of Parliament under which the powers of the Company 
are at present exercised, none but freemen of the Watermen’s 
Company or apprentices to freemen or to freemen’s widows. 
can work or navigate any barge and passenger steamer, or 
any seagoing ship which comes into or goes out of the 
of London. To use the language of the Committee, they have 
under the grammatical construction of their Act “the mono- 
poly of navigating the whole of the ships, English or Foreign, 
which enter or leave the Thames.” The Company, however, has 
not been so foolish as to claim these extraordinary powers, 
any attempt to exercise which must have led to their speedy 
downfall. The practical effect of their monopoly now is—to- 
quote again from the Committee—“ that all vessels, whether: 
steamers, barges, or sailing vessels which trade or ply from place- 
to place” between Teddington, on the one hand, and Lower Hope 
Point, just below Gravesend, on the other, “must be navi- 
gated by freemen of the Company, duly licensed by the Company;. 
or by apprentices to a freeman or barge owner duly licensed 4 
the Company; or by men who have served two years with a 
freeman or registered barge owner, and are also duly licensed by 
the Company.” There are some exceptions, but they are com- 
paratively trifling. 

That such a monopoly should exist in our days seems hardly 
credible. What is to all intents and ot a a private Company 
is able to claim, if it thinks fit, the exclusive right of navigating 
the Thames, and does claim and exercise the exclusive right 
of navigating vessels plying in the busiest part of it. he 

mittee take some trouble to show that the monopoly has. 
been ill administered, and that the licensed watermen are often. 
incompetent for the work which they alone are allowed to do; but 
it is hardly necessary to consider what may be considered the in- 
evitable consequences ees rights. To prove that the 
Committee are right in advising the total abolition of these privi- 
leges would be a waste of words. It is difficult to imagine that 
- one who is at once sane and disinterested can defend rights 
which exceed anything that the wildest Trade-Unionist ever 
claimed for his fellow-workmen. It is obvious that the Com- 
pany must and will be disestablished, and it is only to be hoped 
a of coming downfall, it may not attempt to exercise 
its full powers. 


THE CITY PAROCHIAL ENDOWMENTS. 


ik may be a question how far it is the function of the School 
& Board to provide pleasant reading for London antiquaries. 
That the Blue-book just issued on the City Parochial Charities is 
entertaining, and that future compilers of the Timbs order 


i 
is, to use the Committee's word, “impracticable” for the steamer 
to get out of the way, her captain must surely be exonerated if 
there is an accident. A special law is not required to say that a 
man shall not be expected to do that which he cannot by any pos- 
sibility do. It must not be imagined, however, that the rule 
would be without results, because, properly speaking, it would be 
superfluous. In practice it would be regarded by unscrupulous 
captains of steamers as freeing them from all trouble with regard 
to small craft. Large sailing vessels they might avoid; but little | a 
coasters, barges, and lighters would have to look out for them-— 
selves. If any of these were in the way of a steamer, | 
and if the captain thought that it was possible for them to 
bustle out of his way, the whistle would be sounded, and the steamer 
would go straight on. It may be, in the event of an ~ 
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will draw largely on the stock of information it preserves, cannot 
be doubted. What other good may come from the publication it 
is difficult to say. The information was all in the hands of the 
Charity Commissioners already. The probability of a reform of 
the City endowments was acknowledged, as was its necessity, 
and another Committee was already sitting on them. But the 
question now started by the School Board is of far wider appli- 
cation than its members seem to perceive. Their claim upon 
chial charities for educational may be seriously meant. 
ey may really have imagined—tor the bulk of the members are 
not remarkable for astuteness—that money left for religious 
— would, without more than a formal protest, be 
ded over for a secular purpose, and that the demand 
that churchwardens and sextons should forego their little 
dinners and their divisions of Christmas gifts, in favour 
of relieving ratepayers in the suburbs and teaching pauper 
children to read, was not only reasonable, but likely to be con- 
ceded. Many people will admit that an annual payment 
for a sermon in honour of the accession of Queen Elizabeth is 
money misspent; but it by no means follows that the money 
should be handed over to the School Board. Lord Francis Hervey 
and Mr. Coxhead alone of the Committee seem to have perceived 
this. Lord Francis fails, he says, to see “any just reason for 
diverting these endowments from religious to secular purposes.” 
Mr. Coxhead, while generally agreeing with that part of the 
Report which recommends the appropriation of certain funds to 
‘the promotion of secondary and technical education, considers 
that, if the strictly religious endowments are diverted, it should 
be in a manner consonant with the testator’s intentions, and in 
favour of “ of the Metropolis other than the City proper.” 
Mr. Coxhead mars this expression of his views by the misuse of 
the terms Metropolis and City, betraying a confusion of ideas 
which deprives his opinion of some of its weight. The same 
confusion is to be found in an otherwise able article in the Times 
of Monday, where we are told that the Metropolis lodges the 
_ which the City employs. There is a charming 
gement of epitaphs in the sentence. Besides the sepa- 
rate statements of Lord F. Hervey and Mr. Coxhead, there 
is a characteristic proposal signed Miss Helen Taylor and 
Mr. Firth, that 50,000/. should be diverted from City chari- 
ties and applied to paying school fees. It seems that the 
Board pockets 50,000/. from the children’s pence, and this sum, 
drawn from another souree, would, therefore, make London 
-education free and pauperize some millions of honest people. 
Apart from the obvious objection that most of us feel to making 
education altogether eleemosynary, there is the strong dislike, so 
characteristic of Englishmen everywhere, to performing the opera- 
tion of “robbing Peter to pay Paul.” This is not the place, nor 
has the time ariived, for discussing the policy pursued by the Board 
in — this inquiry ; but the scheme of Miss Taylor and Mr, 
Firth will appear to many to afford a remarkable example of the 
tendency of certain religious, or irreligious, views to obscure the 
moral perception of right and wrong. 

The history of the inquiry is set forth in the Report of the 
Committee. It a that in March, 1877, the Committee, 
whose powers had been confirmed by the Board on the feast of 
St. Valentine next before, arrived at a conclusion that the City 
endowments would be very usefal if they could be obtained. 
The process of mind by which this conclusion was reached 
was not very complex. It seems to have been much the same 
‘by which in ancient times Ahab fancied the estates of his 
neighbour. The Committee immediately wrote letters to every 
parish in the City—106 in number—enclosing a schedule, previ- 
ously obtained trom the Charity Commissioners, of the endow- 
ments of each parish, and a “courteous request” for further and 
more particular information. As might have been expected, the 
Board had only three replies to their application, besides some 
three dozen refusals to supply the information required. B 
-seventy-one parishes the letters of the Board were treated wit 
silent contempt. Although this was only to be expected, it 
is not clear that the parishes have not made a mistake, and, 
so to speak, let judgment go by default against them in the 
case of charges which it may have been in their power to 
refute. Meanwhile, of course, the School Board publishes, un- 
corrected and unexplained, the information obtained from the 

ity Commissioners. In round numbers, they calculate the 
City ities at 104,000/. a year, of which 36,000/. is specially 
intended for church purposes, such as the provision of Sacramental 
wine, the warming and ventilation of Church buildings, the repairs of 
the church, the payment of Church officers, and various incidental 


expenses in connexion with the parishes. The population of the 
City of London, which in 1861 was only commie te now, in all | 
probability, not more than half that number; and many churches 
are fully equipped with parsons, curates, readers, lecturers, church- 
wardens, sextons—everything except congregations. As the in-— 
come increases the objects of the endowments decrease, until in | 
such parishes as St. Bartholomew the Less a tame pauper has to be | 
kept in order that the parochial charities may be drawn. When | 
drawn, they are of course applied to the uses of the liospital which | 
covers the whole parish ; but in the Report there is not a sutfii- | 
ciently distinct reference to this very appropriate and defensible | 
arrangement for the benetit of the sick poor ; ani there appears to 

be no answer to the very obvious ws that no one will wish | 
to take money from an institution which does co much good, even | 


dignity in the use of irony in a blue-book, even though it 
adds to the enjoyment of the general reader. When, for ex~ 
ample, mention is made of an endowment of lectures on the de- 
livery of the nation from the Spanish Armada, or the failure of the 
Gunpowder Plot, it is hardly necessary for the Committee of the 
School Board to add “ the satisfaction of the nation at these events 
may now be regarded as having received adequate expression.” So, 
too, there is no particular charm in the opinion offered that “the ring- 
ing of bells at times of execution is eee recognized as a useful 
adjunct to these supreme acts of the law.” Perhaps the Com- 
mittee would have us go on to observe that the endowments left 
for the purpose should be applied to education in Board Schools; 
but it does not follow, and the same zon sequiéur runs through the 
whole book. Having stated the case against the parochial chari- 
ties, the Committee proceed to state their own alternative scheme 
of expenditure; a scheme by which secondary and technical educe- 
tion would be provided for the pupils of the Board. 

The most interesting part of the Report to the _ reader 
is arranged under heads, “ Amalgamations and Transfers,” or 
“ Limited Number of Poor,” or “ Disproportionate Payments,” and 
soon. In the parish of St. Alban, Wood Street, for example, we 
are told that though its area is only half an acre it absorbs, with- 
out a single really poor person within its narrow limits, an an- 
nual income of nearly 500/. So little, yet so depraved! one is 
tempted to exclaim with the School Board; but this is nothing. 
The Bank of England and the Royal Exchange, as is well known, 
cover the ground once occupied by the parish of St. Bartholomew 
—a parish which possesses an income for church and charitable 
SS of 419]. 48. 4d., but is wholly deficient in poor. St. 

abriel, Fenchurch Street, St. Gregory by St. Paul, St. Martin 
Outwich, and several other parishes, seem to be in the same 
unfortunate position, and are obliged to invite recipients from 
other places. This practice, if well managed, might be a great 
relief to some of the East-end poor; and we have no reason to 
believe—indeed, the Report says nothing to make us believe— 
that the recipients are undeserving or ill-chosen. The notes on 
“Increasing Values” do not offer such a subject for wonder as 
might have been expected. We are told of very few remark- 
able cases under the heading. Two of them are in the pari 
of St. Olave, Jewry, where estates yielding respectively 17/. 10s. 
and 26/. 5s. nine years ago, now bring in 68/. 178. 3d. and 
94/. 178. 1d. The number of instances of a decreasing value is 
far greater. Some cases are very curious. John Hill, in 1430, 

ave nineteen houses in the neighbourhood of Wood Street to 
urnish sums of 2/, 8s, for coal to five parishes. At the pre- 
sent day the houses cannot be identified and the Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany only pay 8s. each to the five parishes. There is evidently 
something wrong here; but it does not prove that the 2/. 8s., 
if it can be recovered, should be appropriated to the uses of the 
School Board. The parish of St. Pancras, Soper Lane, which, as 
its name imparts, must once have been the residence of soa 
makers, has an appropriate endowment for keeping clean 
preaching place at St. Paul’s Cross. The chapter which treats of 
dinner-giving enormities is by no means so shocking as one might 
have expected. Choir treats and excursions, audit dinners, paro- 
chial perambulations, and the visitation of estates or founders’ 
tombs, seem to be the ehief items. We turn willingly to the 
heading “Curious Bequests,” but, on the whole, find the parti- 
culars disappointing. They pale completely beside a chapter from 
Blount’s Jocular Tenures. St. Dionis Backchurch has 585/. a year, 
left by Giles Kelsey, to provide for the burning of a lamp before 
the high altar. In some of them there is a provision for educa- 
tion, which, owing to the absence of children, cannot be applied. 
Thus, at St. Martin’s Vintry, there is a provision for apprentices, 
conditional on the children having been catechized during the 
previous Lent. At St. Andrew by the Wardrobe, the parish 
authorities laid out 39/. 158. some years ago for flags on the ocea- 
sion of the Prince of Wales’s visit to the parish to lay the founda- 
tion stone of the new house of the Bible Society. The Committee 
are evidently much exercised at such misappropriations of 
“‘ money intended for the relief of the poor”; but it is easy to 
retort that the benefit of poor flag-makers is at least as appro- 
priate to the objects of the parochial funds as secondary education 
in Board schools, 


MILITARY EDUCATION. 


j E remember to have read of a savage tribe which in an 
period of went or distress erected an idol before whieh 
they prostrated themselves and prayed with exceeding fervour. 
If, however, their petitions were not quickly granted the idol 
was forthwith hurled into the mud, beaten, kicked, and loaded 
with abuse. This method, though possibly primitive, was not 
without its advantages, for it left every member of the com- 
munity satisfied, at any rate, that he had done his utmost to 
further the common object, and it was thus conducive toa cheerful 
acquiescence in the inevitable. It appears to us that in some 
the British nation is not unlike these savages. In time of any na~- 
tional want or emergency we set up some idol which we worship for 
awhile with frantic zeal; but if our devotions are not immediatel 
to, we too hurl it down from its shrine and load it wi 
abuse. Let us take the Crimean war as an example. After having 


if it is obtained by the operation of a legal fiction. The tone of | been victorious in every engagementeour army was reduced to the 
iministrat 


the Report is very open to criticism. There is a certain want of | verge of starvation by faulty 


ion, With our usual pre- 
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cipitation on such occasions we hastened to inquire into the causes 

our failure, and divers somewhat exaggerated views were pro- 
pounded and eagerly listened to. Somebody said that we an 
army of lions commanded by asses, and somebody else said that it 
was led by generals who did nothing and who knew even less, as- 
sisted by staff officers who knew nothing and did even less. Alto- 
gether it was clear that something must be done, and so we set up 
the idol of military education, and proceeded to worship it with even 
more than our usual fervour. Our existing educational establish- 
ments at Woolwich and Sandhurst were brushed up, and the Statf 
College was built and maintained at considerable expense. But 
the education under the new system was directed only to what is 
conventionally known as civilized war, and was next to useless for 
ow or of irregular or savage war; and unfortunately, while 
civilized war is a luxury in which we have not-indulged since the 
Crimean epoch, we have had a considerable number of savage 
wars, in one of which, as we have recently seen, we have not been 
uninterruptedly successful. In other words, our idol has not as yet 
answered our prayers, und accordingly there seems to be a strong 
disposition in many quarters to displace it and to abuse it. Already 
it has been declared that our oflicers are degenerating into mere 
students and bookworms—a charge which we can assure our 
readers is totally unfounded. Other people, possibly not very well 
informed on wilitary matters, have a vague idea that the 
education of officers is in some mysterious way answerable for the 
scarcity of numbers and inferiority of physique which characterize 
the recruits of the present day; in fact, there is a tendency 
to disparage this education in every way, and to attribute all 
military shortcomings to its baneful influence. If an officer per- 
forms a conspicuously meritorious and t act, an unfounded 
and incorrect statement is immediately produced to the effect 


| 


that he has repeatedly failed to qualify educationally for promo- | 


tion. If an officer who has passe 


through the Statf College is | 


rejected for command of his regiment, the finger of scorn is imme- | 


diately pointed at military education ; the facts that the functions 
of the college are purely and avowedly educational, not discipli- 
nary, and that no officer is admitted to it until he has been 
pronounced in all respects a thoroughly good and efficient regi- 
mental officer by his seniors, being conveniently ignored. The 
detractors of military education base their objections mainly on the 
time-honoured argument that in past times we got along very well 
without it, and that in the Peninsular war, which lasted for some 
five years, and was, therefore, a pretty severe test of efficiency, we 
were uniformly victorious. This is true; but the whole conduct of 
that war was the work of one man, and of one only. In those 
days armies were small; they manceuvred and fought in close 
formations, and consequently covered but a s extent of 
ground; and whether the operation at the moment was battle, 
siege, or march, they were, to use a popular phrase, well in 
hand. The Peninsular war from first to last was a triumph of 
centralization, and a brilliant example of the wonderful skill and 
administrative talent of the Duke of Wellington. It must also be 
remembered that the officers of the French army were, in those 
days, no better instructed in tactics than our own. But, even under 
these circumstances, which reduced the possible mischievous effects 
of ignorance to a minimum, the Duke complained bitterly of the 
want of military education among his junior officers. In a despatch 
to General Crawfurd, dated July 23, 1810, he stated that he had 
never witnessed an attack made by our troops in which accidents 
and mistakes did not occur; and, in another despatch to General 
Hill, dated Freneda, October 13, 1811, he spoke still more 
strongly. We quote his own words :—“ The ignorance of their 
duty of the officers of the army who arrive every day in the 
country, and the general inattention and disobedience to orders on 
the part of many who have been long here, have increased the 
details of duty to such an extent as to render it almost impossible 
to carry it on; and, owing to this, I can depend upon nothing, 
however well regulated or ordered.” 

Surely a more emphatic condemnation of ignorance and of in- 
attention and disobedience, the offspring of ignorance, was never 
uttered. But the circumstances under which war was waged in those 
days no longer obtain. The days of giants have yhever toreturn. 

ar is no longer what it was, a trial of skill between two generals, 
but partakes more of the nature of a struggle between rival 
nationalities. The immense impulse which late years have given 
to the study of military science in all its branches, cannot fail to 
deprive such men as Frederick and Napoleon, to a certain extent, 
of the commanding position to which their talents raised them in 
less educated times; and the immense size of modern armies re- 
moves their component parts further and further from the scope of 
the general, and makes him more dependent on his subordinates. 
In fact order, concentration, deliberation, and centralization of 
authority in one man have given place to extension, rapidity, and 
constant isolation and independent action of small units. No 
officer, no matter how subordinate his rank, can tell at what moment 
he may find, not merely his own life, but the lives of a number 
of his men, depending not upon individual pluck and dash, but 
upon his own tactical skill and fertility of resource. Another 

werful argument in favour of education for officers is to be found 
in the fact that the old feudal feeling which made our men 
follow their officers merely because they held a commission has 
away, and the necessity of some substitute is already 

ing to be felt. That substitute can only be looked for 

in superior military education. At the very outset of the late 
Frapeo-(ierman war it wasgfound that while an isolated body 
of French soldiers which had once fallen into confusion never 


rallied, but drifted helplessly about, 2 body of Germans similarly 
situated were never at a loss. They looked round for the nearest 
officer, hastened to him, and, no matter whether he belonged to 
their own regiment or another, placed themselves under his orders. 
This was partly due no doubt to superior discipline, but Vv 
also to the knowledge that their confidence was justified and that 
they were really adopting the best course under the circumstances. 
In some of the caricatures of the autumn manceuvres published a 
few years ago a sergeant was represented saluting his captain and 
calling his attention to the fact that a hostile battery had come 
into action on their flank and was enfilading the whole company. 
“ Dear me,” was the reply, “ what is the correct thing to do when 
one is enfiladed?” This sort of ignorance in peace time may cause 
a smile; but in war it would simply mean the loss of about half 
thecompany. If once the idea gains ground in the ranks that the 
junior officers are unequal to the responsibilities thrown on 
them by modern war the result must be fatal to confidence and 
discipline. 

We have already referred to the ridiculous idea which has been 
propagated in some quarters that | education is converting 
our officers into mere bookworms, There is not the smallest 
particle of truth in it. A few here and there may be found who 
study hard to gain admission to the Staff College, though whether 
they are necessarily bookworms is open to question. The mass 
are merely required to pass qualifying examinations for promotion 
to the ranks of captain and major. A few years ago these exami- 
nations were limited to mere drill and the interior economy of 
regiments ; but now it is demanded, and most justly too, that the 
candidates shall possess an elementary knowledge of field fortifica- 
tion, surveying, and tactics. The subject of tactics now includes the 
three arms, and is carried far enough to ensure that officers possess a. 
fair knowledge of the characteristics, functions, and duties of each, 
with a view to a right comprehension of the principles of mutual 
support and combined action in the field. The necessity for some 
such instruction may be better appreciated when we mention that 
on one occasion, in the Indian Mutiny, an artillery officer in com- 
mand of a battery received orders from an infantry general to fire 
case shot at a range of eight hundred yards or thereabouts, and on 
another a battery of horse artillery was requested to limber up 
and charge a body of retreating infantry. In these days when fire 
is so murderous that the spade is quite as indispensable as the 
rifle, it is surely not too much to expect that a slight knowledge 
of field fortification should be included among the qualifications 
for promotion. One would think that the hasty fortification and 
prolonged defence of Plevna would alone be sufticient to convince 
the most sceptical on this point. 

A slight knowledge of topography is required, not because it is. 
either hoped or expected that all officers will prove to be good 
surveyors, but merely to ensure that they shall be able at least 
to read a map correctly and to p and appreciate the leading 
features of any country over which they may be moving, and on 
which they might at any moment be called upon to dispose a line 
of outposts, or to conduct the operations of an advanced or rear- 
guard. There is nothing whatever in such a course of instruc- 
tion that could not easily be mastered by any schoolboy of ordi- 
nary intelligence in a single term ; nothing which is not necessary 
to afford our soldiers a fair chance of success against a civilized 
foe, and to secure economy of life. But to such a pitch do we 

our national love of grumbling and our habit of exaggera- 
tion that these simple details, for they are nothing else, are first 
magnified into abstruse study and then distorted into injurious 
pedantry. There seems, in fact, to be no limit to the flights of 
fancy in which we who boast ourselves an eminently practical 
people will indulge on occasion. We exaggerated the ignor- 
ance of our officers in the Crimea, and went into national 
hysterics until we had started education. Having become some- 
what out of humour with our remedy merely because we 
have as yet had no chance of trying it, we indulge in equally 
silly and unreasonable abuse of that for which we were wildly 
clamouring a few years ago. Although the effect of military 
education has not as yet been tested in regular warfare, there car 
be no doubt that it has done, and is quietly doing, immense good. 
Setting aside the purely technical instruction given to officers, it 
has induced habita of reading and observation; and we doubt 
whether there is a regiment in the service the majority of officers 
in which are not fairly au courant with the military questions of 
the day, which is a great deal more than could have been said 
twenty years ago. 

Much has been done, but much remains to be done. There are 
still too many officers who look upon all examinations as needless 
and vexatious restrictions on promotion, and who would rather 
risk the lives of a dozen men than devote a single hour to study. 
In conclusion, we cannot help noticing the deplorable tendency 
which has lately been shown by newspaper correspondents to decry 
the officer, especially if on the staff, and extol the private in every 
possible way. Everything that is done well by the officer is taken 
as a matter of course, while the smallest omission or fault is 
pounced upon, magnified, and held up to popular indignation. On 
the other hand, the private is represented as being on all occasions 
perfection itself. That he does not always reach perfection is 
well known to all who have much practical acquaintance with 
him. And this silly and unreasonable puffing is hardly likely to 
improve him. We have at present merely dealt with military 
education in its general sense; on a future occasion we may offer 
some remarks on its details. 
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EXETER HALL FOR SALE. 


iv is announced in the columns, not only of the Times but of 
the Record, that Exeter Hall is to be put up for sale. There is 
indeed a brief respite allowed, but only a brief one, and that is by the 
merest accident. The Secretary of the Shareholders has written 
to say that a motion for the sale of the building was carried 
at a meeting held on the 11th of June last by a majority of 
seven, though owing to a mistake detected in the scrutiny of 
votes it was sup at the moment to be lost. It is possible of 
course that the zeal of the minority, or of the Societies who 
have made it famous, may be sufficiently ardent to incite 
them, as the Times puts it, “to buy out the careless Gallios,” 
but it is clear that, unless some deus ex machind intervenes, and 
that speedily, the fate of the Hall is sealed. It may be turned 
into a theatre or a music hall, or it may be pulled down and carted 
away, and its place know it no more. The business conducted 
within its walls “has for some time past,” the Zimes assures us, 
“been resignedly insolvent,” and why therefore should the altar 
be preserved which is ‘no more divine”? Yet Exeter Hall, as 
the eloquent panegyrist of “the Clapham sect” has reminded us, 
“has a history, a doctrine, and a prophecy, of no common signifi- 
cance.” It is chiefly of its history, which is that of the Evangelical 
Party, that we propose to Lp though the connection, as must 
now become apparent, has all along been an accidental one. The 
temple of pure Protestant doctrine was never consecrated ; it was 
not occupied by the prophets of Gospel truth on a freehold or even 
on @ leasehold tenure; it was in fact “no more than a house of 
call,” sacred during May, but secular at many other seasons of the 
year. And now it is to be secularized altogether. It had not 
indeed become silent, but already to some extent the ancient 
glory had departed. The description of a kindly and sympathetic 

ut withal somewhat humorous critic, penned above thirty years 
ago, is hardly as applicable now, but it is worth recalling when 
the historic edifice is doomed to share the fate of the neighbouring 
Temple Bar and sink into an historic recollection :— 

Midway between the Abbey of Westminster and the Church of the 
Knights Templars, twin columns, emulating those of Hercules, fling their 
long shadows across the strait through which the far-resounding Strand 
4 the full current of human existence into the deep recesses of Exeter 

all. Borne on that impetuous tide, the Mediterranean waters lift up their 
voice in a ceaseless swell of exulting or pathetic declamation. The change- 
ful strain rises with the civilization of Africa, or becomes plaintive over the 
wrongs of chimney-boys, or peals anathemas against the successors of 
Peter, or in rich diapason calls on the Protestant churches to awake and 
ten the world. No hard task here to discover the causes corrupte 


Such was Exeter Hall in the days of its power and its pride, 
when, to adapt the of the same writer, forthe redress of 
every oppression that is done under the sun there was a public 
meeting ; for the cure of every sorrow that flesh is heir to there 
were patrons, vice-presidents, and secretaries; for the diffusion of 
every blessing mankind can long for there was a Committee; and 
when meetings, patrons, secretaries, and Committees were included 
within the narrow limits of what men profanely called the 
Evangelical or the Clapham “ Sect,” a sect which in its early days 
of struggle and aspiration had been everywhere spoken against. 

A well-known writer, who has specially identified himself with 
the English history of the eighteenth century, has just been giv- 
ing us in a mmagrrine article a brief résumé of his view of that 
sect, partly in the shape of a criticism of another writer, who 
had been handling the same suggestive theme. Mr. 
Lecky agrees with Mr. Gladstone that it was a mistake to speak 
of the Evangelical Movement as ever having become “ dominant.” 
It influenced but a small proportion of the clergy; it was 
systematically authority—much as “ Ritualism ” is 
at present—and was ly represented at all at Oxford. But 
he still maintains that it had attracted to itself nearly all 
the religious energy of the nation, and produced at least four- 
fifths of the religious literature of the day. He points to the 
creation of Sunday schools, the crusade against the slave trade, 
the Church Missionary, Religious Tract, and British and Foreign 
Bible Societies, as its own exclusive work; and he thinks it had 
also at the beginning of the present century considerably influenced 
and altered the general tone of Anglican preaching, even among 
those who did not belong to the party themselves. So far there is 
a great deal of evidence in favour of his view, though he seems to 
us to underrate the gran religious vitality of a different school, 
in which men like Jones of Nayland, Keble, and Isaac Williams 
were trained. Bishop Horsley, who disliked Evangelicalism but also 
objected strongly to the teaching of practical morality alone—of 
the Blair type—as though it were the sum and substance of 
Christianity, before the close of the last century recognized a 
growing improvement in this respect, which however he did not 
attribute to the Evangelicals. But we doubt if Mr. Lecky is equally 
successful in another part of his argument. He will not admit any 
relation, except by way of reaction, between the Evangelical move- 
ment and that which succeeded, and to a large extent, superseded it. 
That the Fas majority of the Tractarian leaders had begun their 
career as Evangelicals he does not dispute, though he rather allows 
it under protest, and seems surprised to be told that it was so by 
those who are likely to be better informed than himself on the 
subject. But he has a very simple and, as he judges, sufficient 

tion of the fact :— 

If a religious movement arises in a country, from what class is it likely 
to be recruited—from those who are comparatively indifferent to religious 
matters, and who travel on contentedly in the grooves of their fathers, or 


from those who are perpetually occupied with the subject and accustomed 
to live a life of extreme and feverish religious excitement? If, as I have 
contended, at the time of the rise of the Tracts the Times the Evan- 
gelical party was pre-eminently the apr world, if it comprised most of 
those persons who were most susceptib religious emotions and most 
eager for religious excitement, was it not antecedently probable that some 
of its members would be drawn to a new, even though it were a rival and 
a hostile centre of religious attraction? The Evangelical converts to 
Tractarianism were chiefly converts in extreme youth. Springing from 
Evangelical families, and with their religious emotions stimulated to the 
utmost by the education of their child they went up when still on the 
verge of manhood to a University where they found a wholly different 
religious teaching prevailing. Is there Ts so very significant or 
mysterious in the fact that many of them should have embraced the new 
views, apd that the intensity of religious emotion which their early educa- 
tion had awakened should have carried some of them further than their 
neighbours ? 

The Evangelicals in short formed the whole religious world of the 
day, and in their ranks therefore any new religious movement 
would naturally or necessarily find its recruits, We have already 
intimated our belief that the premise is an exaggerated one, and 
still less will it suffice to bear the weight of the conclusion, unless 
it can be shown on eee grounds that there is no such 
delicate thread of sympathy as Mr. Gladstone had suggested con- 
necting the earlier and later movements of religious thought. And 
this is what Mr. Lecky does undertake to show. Heinsists first that 
whereas “ of all the branches of the English Church that in Ireland 
has long been incomparably the most Evangelical,” Ireland has 
been of all parts of the Empire the most free from Tractarianism. 
The reply surely is obvious enough. It was suggested by the Irish 
rector we is reported to have met the or of an enthusiastic 
young friend from land of Tractarian leanings with the unwel- 
come response; “ We've only the rale thing here.” The Irish 
Church, at least as an Establishment, existed as a standing protest 
against Popery, as a kind of émreixiopa—if we may be allowed an 
untranslatable Greecism—on a hostile soil. This was the motive 
and justification of its being where and what it was, and it needs 
no recondite analysis of “the natural affinities and tendencies” of 
Evangelicalism to understand why a movement which con- 
fessed “ affinities” with Rome should have failed to take 
root there. What might have happened if the “ disturbing 
cause,” as Mill would express it, had been eliminated it is idle 
to speculate. Ireland must clearly be left out of the reckoning 
altogether. 

Dat Mr. Lecky relies chiefly on another and far more relevant 
consideration, which would indeed be decisive, supposing it to 
be true. He conceives that “ the Evangelical theory of religion” 
is sharply and absolutely discriminated from “ the spirit of sacer- 
dotalism,” which last is explained to be the inspiring principle of 
Tractarianism, so that there can be nothing in common between 
them. He shall state his case for himself :— 

in truth, the Evangelical th of religion is in its deepest essence 
tendanentally and to that of the Like 
Puritanism, which in its main features it reproduces, it is beyond all thi 
pre-eminently and emphatically unsacerdotal. Holding that it is in t 
wer of each Christian to rise into direct contact with his Saviour, that 

y this contact, and by this alone, his salvation is secured, and that an 
influx of Divine grace and light streams directly from the Creator into 
the believer’s soul and illuminates the inspired page, it regards all ecclesi- 
astical organizations and orders as the mere accidents of religion, and makes 
it its first object to remove every interposing veil between the individual 
and his Maker. The “individualism ” which Mr. Gladstone regards as its 
“besetting weakness ” grows out of that habit of mind which enables the 
devout Evangelical to feel and realize beyond all other men that human 
forms and rites and institutions and connexions fade into insignificance 
= = great question of the personal relation of the soul to its 


We venture to think that Mr. Gladstone's “ tions ” on this 
matter are not only more “subtle and original” than his critic’s, 
but far more accurate also. The “ habit of mind” which Mr. 
identifies with Evangelicalism is not really the peculiarity of any 
one theological school or creed, but of the higher and devouter 
minds under every form of Christian belief, while the tendency to 
interpose a “ veil” in this sense—whether it be a material image, 
ora sacrament, or a formula—between the soul and God is the 
besetting weakness of the superstitious and ignorant every- 
where alike. A Neapolitan beggar woman may concentrate her 
devotion on an image of the Madonna or a British Wesleyan on a 
theory of justification, but the principle in either case is the 
and the higher class of minds, Catholic or Protestant, whatever devo- 
tional value they may attach to such media, will use them as the in- 
struments and helps of personal religion, not as a substitute for it. 
But we are concerned here with the historical rather than the 
chological or theological aspects of the question, and no better 
Hiustration can be found of the point than is supplied by Cardinal 
Newman's autobiography, as well from the position of 
the writer throughout his successive phases of belief, as because Mr. 
Lecky has with singular infelicity cited it on his own side. He 
tells us that, as far as he can judge, “the transient phase of 
Evangelicalism through which Dr. Newman passed ”—rather the 
phase in which he was brought up and continued certainly up to 
the time of his ordination—“ contributed less than almost any 
other to his intellectual and doctrinal conclusions.” We will not 
dwell here on the very strong terms Dr. Newman uses to express 
his lifelong obligations to Thomas Scott—“to whom I almost 
owe my soul ”—one of the ppical Evangelical divines specially 
put forward by Mr. Lecky. t we presume he must include the 
point he holds to constitute the very quintessence of “Evan- 


” as distinguished from “sacerdotalism” among 
intellectual and doctrinal conclusions.” Now it is pre- 
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cisely this “individualism,” or sense of “the personal rela- 
tion of the soul to its God,” which Dr. Newman is careful to assert 
has lain at the root of his whole religious life from first to last. He 
tells us at starting how asa boy of fifteen he rested “ in the thought 
of two and two only absolute and luminously‘self-evident beings, 
myself and my Creator.” And towards the close of the narra- 
tive he repeats that on the eve of entering the Church of Rome 
he still felt as strongly as ever “it is face to face, ‘solus eum Solo,’ 
im all matters between man and his God,” and that this impression 
was greatly deepened in his mind by the study of two most em- 
phatically Roman Catholic works, both emanating indeed from 
canonized saints, Liguori’s Sermons and the Spiritual Exercises of 
St. Ignatius ; rey re the soul was ‘ sola cum solo, there was 
no cloud interposed between the creature and the Object of his 
faith and love.” We may well then, for anything that Mr. Lecky 
has shown to the contrary, adhere to the belief that there is a rela- 
tion of sympathy, as well as of antagonism, between the Evangelical 
and Tractarian movements, and that it was not simply by a 

of reaction that the one grew out of the other. If the 


impending downfall or desecration of Exeter Hall marks or at 
least synchronizes with the decadence of a once powerful party, it 
may be some consolation to its still remaining admirers to reflect 


shat much which was formerly the secret and source of its strength 
‘Survives in other forms. It may be worth noting that a writer 
last year in Fraser's Magazine, who dis with evident 
aympathy “ the Past and Future of the Evangelical Party,” 
by avowing his decided conviction that the Christendom 
af the future would be included in two great divisions, and that 
‘a one of them “will certainly be found the High Church, 
the Low Church, and the Roman Catholics, merging their 
differences in the preparation for the final struggle.” Prediction 
is always hazardous ; but if Exeter Hall has a prophecy as well as 
a history and a doctrine, its disap may n to fore- 
shadow not so much the destruction of the school to which it has 
for many years past supplied a name and local habitation as its 
absorption into a broader and more comprehensive religious life. 


THE OPERA SEASON. 


f y's opera season has now closed at both houses. At Covent 
Garden Mr. Gye produced L’Etoile du Nord for the last 
night. Why this opera, one of Meyerbeer’s finest works, should 
be so seldom given we cannot imagi There are few parts 
of Mme. Patti’s which show her to greater advantage as a 
, , and the histrionic representation of the character falls 
well within her powers as an actress; whilst the of Peter 
is that in which M. Maurel is seen and heard at his best. We 
have often noticed his admirable acting and singing in the 
drunken scene in the second act; we can only say that on this 
occasion it was as good as ever. Mr. Mapleson brought his short 
continuation of the season at cheap prices to a close with Aida, 
of the cast of which we have spoken. On — 
work of the past season at both houses we find that it has " 
as we anticipated, of considerable interest. But, as is generally the 
case, more has been promised has been few 
of the long list of new si ve appeared, Mr. Mapleson having 
been pom unfortunate in this than Mf. Gye; and it is 


especially to be ted that Signor Medini has not been heard in 
the part of Marcel in Les Huguenots, in which he excels most modern 


basses. Indeed, the only new singer of importance who has appeared 
at Her Majesty’s is Mile. Vanzandt, and 
our fears that her appearance is premature. We can only hope that 
we may be for turns out 
have gained a reall ight soprano. " ogg a 
pared i England Cron we can only that she sho 
atayed away from this country so long that her fine powers 
tte veiled in consequence of the wear and tear to which they 
have been subjected. M. Lassalle’s ap at Covent 
Garden is one of the landmarks of the past operatic . It 
is seldom that the qualities of beauty of voice, geek cond: 
zation, dramatic expression, and histrionic power are all = 
we have before spoken, we may prac- 
tice and study may improve her as a vocalist, and we may also 
hope, but hardly — that she may in time learn how to express 
ly and clearly the strong dramatic feeling with which she 
is evidently endowed. Mlle. Heilbron during her absence from 
nd has become a skilful, graceful, and creative actress; 
whilst her vocalization is of a high order, and her singing 
generally quite good enough to support her fine histrionic powers. 
Amongst the former members of the age = 4 at Her Majesty’s, 
M-ne. Nilsson has reappeared, after an absence of two years, 
i. full possession of her powers. Indeed, she has made con- 
i progress in the art of acting, whilst her voice, if it has 
lost something in the r register, has improved in roundness of 
pati Mme. Gerster has, we believe, been suffering from ill- 
th throughout the season, the result being that her per- 
formances have been of unequal merit. When she has been in 
good voice she has shown great progress both as a singer and an 
actress. 

Mile. Minnie Hauk has kept the hi ition gai . 
striking impersonation of hes laid i 
of an artistic reputation by giving a careful and quiet performance 
of Elsa in Lohengrin. Mme, Marie Roze returned late in the season 
and showed no signs of the hard work which she has lately gone 


through. Mlle. Tremelli is developing into a good actress in spite 
of the slight tendency to petri which we have often ie 
noticed, whilst her vocalization is making rapid advance. Mme. 
Trebelli, not content with singing better than any other artist, has 
this season sung better than ever, and by her performance ag 
Ammneris in Verdi's Aida has established herself as a fine tragic 
actress. 

Signor Campanini has occasionally been in good voice, but more 
often he has shown the fatal effects of his faulty method of 
ducing his voice. Later in the season Signor Frapolli has taken 
most of the principal tenor parts, and without showing any extra- 
ordi merit has done them well, and to a great extent removed 
the unfavourable opinion which we formed of him after hear- 
ing him in Rigoletto, in which opera M. Roudil, a French 
singer whose name does not appear in the prospectus, made his 
first appearance. We have commented at length on this artist’s 
merits and faults in former articles. There is nothing to call for 
notice in the performances of the former members of Mr. Gye’s 
troupe. 

As to music, we have to record that at Covent Garden two 
new operas have been produced out of the four announced in the 
Ss Of the first, the Marquis d’Ivry’s Les Amants de 

érone, we wrote at length when it was produced. The second, 
M. Massenet’s Le Roi de Lahore, is, as we fe already pointed out, 
a work of very great merit; and, containing as it does many 
go and many scenes lending themselves to spectacular 
display, it is likely to keep the great favour with the public which 
it now enjoys. Meyerbeer's L’Africaine has been revived, after 
many years of neglect; and we trust that we may now have occa- 
sional opportunities of hearing this fine work. 

Mr. Mapleson, apparently content with the success of Carmen, 
his new opera of last season, has produced no new work, in spite 
of the fact that both Gluck’s Armida and Boito’s Mefistofele, 
which are in his prospectus, would certainly have commanded a 
considerable success of curiosity apart from their merits. However, 
he has contented himself with adding Aide and Linda di 
Chamouni to the répertoire of Her Majesty's Theatre, and reviving 
M. Ambroise Thomas’s Mignon, thus giving Mme. Trebelli, Mme. 
Gerster, and Mme. Nilsson each a part which has shown them to 
the very greatest advantage. Rienzi has not been performed, in 
spite of the trouble taken to mount the opera during Mr. Carl 
Hosa’s season of opera in English last year. 

rformances at both houses have been 
t season. At Her Majesty’s there is a 


On the whole, the 
better than those given 
great improvement in the choruses; whilst at Covent Garden the 
band is admirable, and Signor Vianesi has improved much as @ 
conductor. Not only is his beat now clear and well accented, 
but he has obtained great control over his orchestra, and has 
gained greatly in presence of mind and coolness when difficulties 
have to be faced. Sir Michael Costa has worked hard and with 
true artistic feeling throughout the season, and has to a great 
extent lost his former fault of drowning the voices by the power 
of the band. As yet no ill effect has been produced on the fine 
orchestra of Her Majesty's Theatre by the dangerous practice of 
having more than one conductor; though Signor Arditi, who has 
conducted several times at the morning performances, is widely 
different from Sir Michael Costa both in artistic intention and 
in style as a conductor. Of course when M. Sainton conducts, the 
band is under its chef d@attaque and an artist who has played under 
Sir Michael Costa for many years, so that there is no danger in 
this case of the orchestra being unbalanced. 

The general stage management at both houses has been good, 
though at Covent Garden the strange scenic effect of changing 
Faust’s laboratory into a modern broker's shop is still retained— 
an idea probably due to the same abnormal wave of thought which 
led to the illustration of Beethoven’s pastoral symphony by a 
— which was presented to the public some time ago at the 

estminster Aquarium. Whilst on the subject of general mp 
arrangements, we may mention that the scenery painted for 
eer of Aida at Her Majesty's is the most beautiful which 

been seen for many years in any opera-house in London. 

The Lord Chamberlain’s poem. Bsr against the dangerous 

ice of putting chairs in the stall gangways, which were 
insisted on during the visit of the Franeais to the Gaiety Theatre, 
have not been enforced at the opera-houses; and as yet no action 
seems to have been taken on the proposed control of the Board 
of Works in matters affecting public safety in theatres and music 
halls. 


The delightful English versions to be found in the books of the 
words sold in the London opera-houses, have often been noticed ; 
and perhaps we should regret to lose our favourite passage in one 
Enghsh version of the nambula, “and this, too, I must tell 
you, though remarkable it seems, that somnambulists they’re 
called, because of walking in their dreams,” but we feel that w 
modern operas are produced, some little care should be bestowed 
on the translation. In the Argument to the opera of Mignon we 
learn that the heroine has been carried off by a band of gipsies, and 
that the chief, Giarno, “combines the avocation of mountebank 
with that of gipsy,” which is much like saying that the founder 
of the great house of Rothschild was a foreign gentleman, who 
combined the avocation of banker with that of Hebrew; but 
passing from the argument to the translation we need look no 
further than the first chorus to find a true gem in these lines :— 

Magnates great and to wnsfolk small, 
To table now sit down; 

Our cigars we'll quickly light, 

Fresh zest ’twill give unto the dri 
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Fill high the foaming beer, 

In jugs doth now approach, 
A festive day is this indeed, 
A day of mirth and joy. 

Again, let us take the book of Ze Roi de Lahore; in the Argu- 
ment we find that “In the presence of Nair Scindia unfolds 
his flame,” a form of metaphor which we do not remember ever to 
have met with before. In the text we find :— 

Nair (timidly and with trouble). 
Milord, I’m wed to heav’n, toward heav’n is my vocation. 
Scrxpra. 


Too long, alas, from the world’s admiration 
This fane has hid thy charms, here restrained thou’rt no more, 
The one who loves thee will hence to freedom thee restore. 


When Alim is wounded and Scindia usurps his power, we find 
the following passage :-— 
Scinp1a (approaching the King, with a hateful voice), 
= royal pow’r, O King, has passed for ever ; 
eav’n o’er thy fall would me elate. 
*Tis my vengeance thy might did sever, 
For, know it well, King, thee I hate. 


“ Qpera-books passim” might be given as a reference to such 
renderings as that of stancht amici by stanch friends. We do think 
that it would be possible to have better English versions pre- 
pared without any very great difficulty, 


GOODWOOD RACES. 


HERE are few oe to whom the race-going public are 
more indebted than the Duke of Richmond, for at Good- 
wood he has done everything in his power to make the 
races as good as possible, and he has no pains for 
the comfort of those who go to see them. There are now 
ample poy for watering several miles of the roads 
which lead to the course, and this is a great boon, for the 
dust was formerly the great drawback to the pleasures of Good- 
wood. The distance of the racecourse from the nearest telegraph- 
office used to be @ great inconvenience, and those who wished to 
send rapid messages were obliged to depend upon carrier-pigeons, 
numbers of which were trained for months beforehand to fly to the 
telegraph-station some miles off. But this difficulty has now been 
overcome, for a field telegraph, like those used in war, connects 
the racecourse with the main wires. It would require a volume 
to enumerate all the improvements which have been made 
at Goodwood since the days when the meeting took place in 
April, and two-mile heats were the fashion. There used to be 
one four-mile race, in which the owners were obliged to ride, and 
the weight was within 2 lbs. of 14 stone. At one time Goodwood 
degenerated from a three-day to a one-day meeting, and when it 
was again increased, only seven horses ran during the meeting. In 
the year 1823 there was what was called a “ Cocked-Hat Race,” 
in which gentlemen who rode in cocked-hats, were allowed 5 lbs. 
In 1830 the meeting had risen considerably in importance. By that 
time several of the best known races had been instituted, and the 
first, second, and third horses in the Cup belonged to the King. 
But it was not until about seven years later that the meeting re- 
ceived its great impetus. When Lord George Bentinck and the 
Duke of Richmond allied themselves in a racing confederacy, they 
set to work with great energy to make Goodwood what it has ever 
since remained, one of the most successful, and certainly the 
most enjoyable, of the race meetings held in Great Britain. 

In spite of the most miserable summer ever known, Goodwood 
was looking even more beautiful than usual on the opening day 
of the late meeting. The weather was lovely, and the tempera- 
ture was all that could be wished. The commonplace remark 
of the day was that this was the first time that haymaking 
had been seen on the road to Goodwood races. The racing 
began in the Craven Stakes with the victory of a 10 to 1 
outsider. This was Abbaye, who had run second to Wheel of 
Fortune in the One Thousand. She had run very badly at Yar- 
mouth ; but as she had swerved and bolted at that meeting her 
Tunning there was not to be depended upon. Like Alchemist and 
Chios, she ran in the opening races at both Ascot and Goodwood. 
At Ascot Alchemist won and Chios ran second, Abbaye not get- 
ting even a place; but Alchemist was much more ienetle wei 
at Goodwood, although the same excuse could not be made for 
Chios. Thirty horses went out for the Stewards’ Cup. When 
such a large number starts for a handicap over so short a course as 
three-quarters of a mile, both luck and cunning are required to 
a gp successfully. Oradle was the first favourite, but he never 

-&@ prominent position in the race. Rosbach, the seeond 
favourite, ran almost as badly as Cradle. There were three or 
four horses of whom it was hard to say which was the veritable 
third favourite ; but one of these, Peter, won the race. Vegetarian, 
a 40 to! outsider, and Lollypop, a 50 to 1 outsider, ran second 
and third. It may be thought that we dwell too much on the 
oes this race, but we do so because it is essen- 
tially an affai ing. Peter would probably have been 
the first favourite on the strength of his having been the best 

ld that ran in public last year, had he not disgraced 
himself in the Fern Hill Stakes at Ascot; and backers had not yet 
forgotten the mistake rage esr phy Sa | 5 to 2 on him for that 
race. There was a fine race between Peter and Vegetarian, both of 


_ whom were three-year-olds, the former ing 8 st., and the latter 
| 7 st., Lollypop, a six-year-old, carrying ro st., being close to them. 
| At weight for age Lollypop was giving about a stone to Peter, and 
| Peter a stone to Vegetarian. Peter won by three-quarters of a 
| length, and Vegetarian beat Lollypop by a length. It was a great 

satisfaction to see a good three-year-old, which had been turned out 

of the Two Thousand, Derby, and St. Leger, through the death of 
' his nominator, winning an important race such as the Goodwood 
Stewards’ Cup. The Duke of Westminster's beautiful Bend Or 
| won the valuable Richmond Stakes in a canter, although he had 
| to carry 6lbs. extra weight for having won the Newmarket July 
| Stakes. Charibert, the winner of the Two Thousand, was of course 
| made first favourite for the Gratwicke Stakes, for none of his four 
| opponents were first-rate horses. But racing calculations based 
| upon the most scientifie principles are not always justified by the 

result; and im this instance Charibert, who on previous public 
| form ought undoubtedly to have been the first, was absolutely the 
last horse in the race. The question as to his being a roarer must 
now, we should think, be set at rest for ever. 

Fordham opened the second day by an exhibition of the most 
masterly horsemanship in the Maiden Stakes. He was riding a 
filly of Mr. Crawfurd’s, and he managed to win the race by a head, 
after a very exciting struggle. Then came the Lennox Stakes, for 
which Lollypop, Placida, Hackthorpe, and Japonica came out. 
two or three of the on one 
which, ypop, was carrying a penalty of about 5 lbs. ey 
the advantage of three of the map best jockeys to ride them, and 
the race was a very exciting one. Lolly made the running, 
but Placida, who is a very slow mare at starting, kept creeping up 
until the winning post was reached, yet she had not quite — 
Lollypop when the race was finished, although he tired considerably 
in the rather soft ground between the distance and the winning 
post, and Lollypop won by a head. Only ten horses ran for 
the Goodwood Stakes. It was a decidedly good handicap, and 
lovers of racing must always feel an interest in this race, because 
it is run over the longest of all the great handicap courses. 
Among the starters was Ridotto, the winner of the Ascot Stakes, 
a race little shorter than the Goodwood Stakes. This horse had 
beaten Bay Archer at Ascot by more than half a length, but 
at that time the last-named horse was not in the best of 
condition, and was supposed to have been interfered with 
in the race. But now Bay Archer was in first-rate con- 
dition, and was to meet Ridotto on 6 lbs. better terms. 
Another starter was Exmouth, who was said to have run very 
well in a private trial with Thurio. Like Bay Archer, he was 
a three-year-old, but he was to give that horse 1olbs. Rylstone 
had, at different times, distinguished herself greatly, but her train- 
ing for this race had not been satisfactory. Roehampton, the 
winner of the Great Northamptonshire Stakes, had the heavi 
weight to carry of all the starters. Antient Pistol had been only 
beaten a head by Ridotto at Northampton, and he was now to 
meet him on 9 Ibs. better terms. Reefer, the winner of the Chester 
Cup, was another starter, but he had only 1 Ib. less to carry than 
Roehampton. Sige Dae away at the first attempt at a start, and 
Stitchery made running, but she soon bolted out of the 
course, and finally threw her rider. Then an outsider, called Mis- 
tress of the Robes, made the running; but, although she ran very 
gamely, Bay Archer passed her easily at the end of the race and 
won by a length. is is the third successive year in which Mr. 
Crawfurd has been the owner of the winner of the Goodwood 
Stakes. Considering his heavy weight, the performance of Roe- 

ton, who ran third, was an extremely good one. In the 
Sussex Stakes, Rayon d’Or galloped away from rra and Leap 
Year just as he pleased, although he had rather the worst of the 
weights. The distance, however, was only a mile. The cele- 
brated two-year-old filly Douranee won the Findon Stakes. In 
this filly and Bend Or the Duke of Westminster possesses two of 
the best two-year-olds thiat have yet appeared in public. 

Zut beat Strathern and Abbot of St. Mary’s with such ease in 
the Racing Stakes on the Thursday a omen to think he 
might have an outside chanee for the tr. Rosbach, who 
has long been expected to win a handicap, won the Chichester 
Stakes by a couple of lengths, Cradle, Trappist, and Sir Joseph 
were the favourites, while many people thought Preciosa was 
likely to win; but pe and Sir Joseph were terribly over- 
weighted. Isonomy, Parole, Touchet, Reefer, and an animal 
called The Bear, came out to run for the Cup. The Bear is a 
steeplechase horse, and with his short tail he looked like a hunter 
among race-horses. As soon as the party got off,away went The 
Bear as fast as his legs could carry him. He held his lead for 
a couple of miles, and when om were nearing home every- 
body expected to see him drop to the rear; but although 
his lead became much decreased, it was evident that Parole, 
Touehet, and Reefer ssly One 
ever, was galloping leisure’ , merely waiting his jockey’s 
signal to —_ past The Bear. is was Isonomy, who cantered. 
in an easy winner by three lengths. Of all the public performers 
this year, Isonomy has undoubtedly been the best ; Parole, although 
a good horse at a mile and a half, is not a great stayer; Touchet 
is uncertain; Peter does not like a very ene Gee ce. But we 
must not forget The Bear. That he would have won the Good~ 
gs Isonomy had not started, seems certain. The Rous 
Memorial Stakes were won by a nice two-year-old called Robert 
| the Devil, by Bertram, who was a good horse over courses not ex- 
| ceeding one mile in length. 

The Friday’s racing was tame and uninteresting. The first 
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favourites won in six of the eight races, and there were no close 
contests. No race was won py hans thes a length, and the prin- 
cipal race of the day was won by as much as ten lengths. This 
was the Chesterfield Cup, for which fourteen starters went to 
the post. Several horses of note ran in the race, including 
Clive, Master Kildare, Belphcebe, and Thunderstone ; 
Villager, who a affair ” a ld called 
i , who a very light weight to carry. e rest o 
Gas on the last dap of the meeting was not specially inte- 
resting, better sport being frequently seen at Sandown and smaller 


meetings. 

Before the Goodwood meeting it was commonly said that 
fine weather was the only thing that would be necessary to ensure 
its success. Even tolerable weather seemed too much to hope for 
in such a summer as the present. Con to all expecta- 
tion, the weather was most enjoyable; but yet the meeting was 
one of the flattest that has been known at Goodwood for some 

As the blame could not be cast upon the weather, — 
attributed it to the commercial and agricultural depression. The 
racing had promised to be good, but somehow or other it was dull 
and uninteresting. Looking back upon the meeting as a whole, 
we may pretty safely say that its most observable features were the 
exciting race for the Lennox Stakes between Lollypop and Placida, 
and the splendid form shown by Isonomy in the Cup. We may 
conclude by noticing two other of its incidents which are rather 
unusual at important race meetings in these days. One of these 
was the little taken in the contests by horses belonging to 
Lord Falmouth, the other being the extraordinary success of the 
first favourites. 


REVIEWS. 


OSCAR II. ON CHARLES XII.* 


ae King of Sweden and Norway, who writes so well that he 
might publish under whatever name he chose, prefers to a 
as an author without assuming his full royal style. But he 
Sos mentiatly no wish that his name should be excluded from 
their catalogues of royal authors by any future Horace Walpoles; 
nor could anything written by him be more appropriately remem- 
bered as his than the scholarly and spirited ad before us. In 
its translated form this production is blazoned forth with the arms 
of the united kingdoms, and adorned hotographs of its royal 
author and of the statue of Charles ., 00 the occasion of the 
unveiling of which the speech cr lecture was originally delivered. 
The translator has further added a dedication to the Prince of 
Wales, whose relations with King Oscar II. are doubtless 
of a very different description from those between his 
ancestor and King Charles XIL, ther with a short 
preface not lacking in deferential courtliness. Mr. Apgeorge, 
though, by his own confession, “conscious of having failed to 
transfer to his own language the finished style and glow of 
genius which distinguish the original Swedish work,” has at all 
events produced a very fluent and readable English version of it. 
“Oscar Fredrik” is a poet as well as an historical student, and 
though by no means discursive or diffuse in manner, is given to 
commend bursts which, without being out of place in an address 
such as this, are not always easily reproduced in translation. Mr. 
Apgeorge, however, cannot be reproached with tameness; for his 
accuracy we are unable to vouch. The slips which we have 
noticed are very few and unimportant, and may possibly not be 
altogether due to the translator. It is, however, a cnaladion of 
ideas—resembling that which in some people's minds appears to 
exist between the adjectives “ op’ ” and “adoptive ””—to 
—_ < Poland as an “electorate,” while, oddly enough, the 
r of Saxony is in the same sentence called “ Prince 
Augustus of Saxony.” The lines ~~ in p. 62 “from the 
Swedish Metrical Psalter” (where, by the by, Mr. Apgeorge’s 
“the Man we need” is a great improvement on Miss Winkworth’s 
“the proper Man”) are, of course, a translation of a passage in 
Luther's best known hymn, as the very connexion in which they 
are cited might have sufficed to indicate. Even in their idyllic 
pathy with the Swedish invaders—a tradition to which the 
ing refers, but of which Voltaire YY moi qui doute de tout, et 
surtout des anecdotes ”) does not fail to supply the reverse—the 
Saxon and Silesian Protestants are unlikely to have preferred a 
translation to the original text of “ Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott.” 
King Oscar's tribute to the memory of his predecessor—beyond 
dispute one of the most wonderful men the world has ever seen— 
is, as we have already implied, something more than a felicitous 
oration, though even as such it would do honour to its author. 
It is the production of a thoughtful student of history marked 
a breadth of judgment and candour of expression creditable to 
distinguished historian whose teaching the King appears to 
have mentioned with gratitude in the dedication of the original. 
As it happens, State-Councillor Carlson (whose historical labours 
have of late years been largely interrupted by official duties of 
high importance) has been unable to carry his continuation of 
Geijer’s History beyond the death of Charles XI., whom King 


* Charles XII. By “Oscar Fredrik.” Translated from the original 
— Apgeorge. London: Richard Bentley & Son. 


Oscar II. terms the Louis XIV. of Sweden, and whom certainly 
no sovereign, either of the seventeenth or of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, surpassed in the boldness and thoroughness of his monarchical 
reforms, But it is interesting to gather from the royal ~ book 
what are the views commending themselves to Swedish historical 
scholars of the present day with regard to the reign which 
marks the turning-point of modern Swedish history. When to 
Charles XII. succeeded Frederick I., our Swedish clock,” ac- 
cording to a poetical quibble quoted in a note by King Oscar, 
“passed from twelve to one,” or, more strictly speaking, Sweden 
ceased to be a Great Power even before “the deadly missive at 
Fredrikshald ” cast down her hero. This fact, and the other, 
which Voltaire has put with his usual epigrammatic force, that 
“Charles XII. united in himself all the great qualities of his an- 
cestors, without having any other defect or misfortune than that 
of exaggerating them all,” suffice to account for the national en- 
thusiasm ensured to his memory. Voltaire’s in omy | ways in- 
comparable monograph, which not even its unhappy doom to be 

as a school-book by beginners can deprive of its claim to 
rank among the masterpieces of modern historical composition, was 
written in a spirit the reverse of sympathetic with its hero, With 
all the splendour of his military achievements, Charles XII. was 
to serve as a foil to the true hero of the cause of civilization— 
Peter the Great. Thus it was far from easy—and least easy of all 
for a Swedish king addressing a national gathering summoned by 
a military association in the — of his kingdom—to hold the 
balance in narrating a career which was paradoxical from beginning 
to end, and equally glorious in its course and disastrous in its results 
for the country which remembers it with irrepressible pride. King 
Oscar II. has, however, accomplished this task successfully, dis- 
playing at the same time the discriminating sense of justice 
which becomes the historical student and the warm national 
spirit of a sovereign who quotes with understanding the observa- 
tion of the great Swedish historian that “the history of Sweden 
is that of her Kings.” 

In the witty little notice prefixed to the original edition of his 
Charles XII. Voltaire pers | the occasion—singularly unsuitable 
as it was—to protest against the practice of generalizing from 
special periods of a nation’s history as to the enduring features of a 
nation’s character—of regarding, tor instance, the Spaniards of the 
days of Charles V. and the Roundheads of the Commonwealth as 
the everlasting t of Spaniards and Englishmen. Just as we 
speak of a man having been brave on a particular day, so the 
philosophical historian thinks that the most we ought to say of a 
nation is that it seemed this or that in some icular year under 
some particular Government. Most assuredly, however, in both 
politics and religion the course of nearly three centuries has left 
much unchanged in Swedish opinion and sentiment; and if the 
fancy that her hero-king is not dead but sleeps for a time like 
another Barbarossa be an individual poet's fiction rather than a 
whole people’s legend, yet Sweden has forgotten herself as little as 
she has forgotten him. It is the more welcome to find an openness 
to considerations beyond the range of national sympathies or 
antipathies in an historical essayist who is at the same time a 
Swedish king, and who believes the chief charm of his t pre- 
decessor’s portrait to lie in the fact that “ both his faults and his 
merits proclaim him a true son of our Mother Svea.” King Oscar’s 
remarks as to the irresistible law which influenced the advance of 
the Russian power in its progress to the coasts of Finland are 
temperate and judicious, though ethnological speculation has its 
fatalistic side as well as certain forms of religious belief. But 
there is a breath of true Demosthenic patriotism (such as has at 
all times seemed foolishness in the eyes of too farsighted Isocrates’) 
in the passage which follows :— 


The t of the human race 
cannot be arrested ; yet it is the duty of every one who would worthily bear 
the name of statesman, not only to abstain from favouring that which is 
injurious to his country, but to use every means in his power to counteract 
it. It is a duty on the altar of which a man may become a sacrifice, but, 
comprehended and practised, it is one that distinguishes him from that 
common herd which listens to the siren-voice of present advantage, and 
follows the flaunting banner of fortune wherever it leads, 


It was the double error of Charles XII. that he did not re- 
cognize the primary importance of this task, and that when at last 
he set himself to solve it, he chose a route for marching upon his 
foe the choice of which is perhaps the greatest wonder of his 
wonderful career. Centuries hence some historical sceptic may 

haps doubt Charles’s march to the Ukraine, as Sir George 
Gox has doubted the Scythian expedition of Darius—and with at 
least equal reason, except in so far as concerns the personal cha- 
racters of the two monarchs, 

In glancing, as he does in the course of his brief opening sketch 
of Swedish history, at “‘ the communal oppression under the cloak 
of Republicanism ” which “was too much the rule” in certain of 
the great cities of the Continent at the end of the middle ages, 
King Oscar is entirely within the bounds of historical truth; though 

rhaps the remark may suggest a reminiscence of passages in the 
fisto of the Hanse Towns, which history is far from being 
cherished by Scandinavian sentiment. This opening sketch is as 
a whole interesting, more especially so in the observations on 
Charles XI. and his treatment of the nobility in the “ reduction,” 
or (as Mr. Apgeorge bluntly translates) “confiscation” of their 
estates. The statement that this confiscation was a n 
measure in itself, but that the mode of carrying it into effect 
was heartless and needlessly severe, reproduces in brief the judg- 
ment of Carlson, a great part of whose last volume is taken 
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up by a narrative of this series of transactions, which has few 
els in the whole constitutional history of Europe. In truth 
it would have been impossible except in a State where the King 
had been solemnly declared responsible for his acts to God alone, 
and the appointed commander and ruler of all his subjects. King 
Oscar holds the successful energy of Charles XI. to constitute one 
oof of the truth that Providence has manifestly protected the 
Swedish nation; the spirit of loyalty to which it gave new rise 
among the peasantry became a sure support to the throne, while in 
time the goodwill of the nobility was recovered. It is interesting 
to note in the administrative lists of the Swedish provinces of the 
present day the old names—the De la Gardies and Wachtmeisters 
and Sparres—which contrast so strangely with the democratic 
names of the governors of the neighbouring Norwegian provinces. 

But of course another source of the conservative spirit of Swedish 
nationality lies in its religious feeling, of which there has never 
been a truer, though at the same time never a stranger, representa- 
tive than Charles XII. He had at once the fervour and the endu- 
rance of a deeply religious nature; and, if his life was in some 
respects more Puritan than that of the Puritans—for even Voltaire 
can only find a reason for his having forsworn wine, and hint at an 
amour before the “prodigious and sudden change” which he 
showed in his nineteenth year—he seems, on the other hand, to 
have been distinguished by a tolerant spirit such as has not 
always been characteristic of Swedish Lutheranism. On this head 
Voltaire, as is natural, has more to say than King Oscar II., who 
rather oddly suggests that it was the pious scruples of Charles 
against taking command of the Turks in person after he had 
sought a refuge among them which prevented the renewal under 
favourable circumstances of war with Russia. Speaking of this 
part of his sketch, we may, by the by, question whether King 
Oscar is correct in speaking of Catharine at the Pruth as not yet 
the consort of the Czar ; but there may be here some awkwardness 
in the translation. If it be no sin to covet honour after such a 
fashion as to be ready to sacrifice to it a nation’s life-blood ; if it 
be no sin to postpone toa desire for revanche every consideration 
of prudent and farsighted statesmanship, then the moral character 
of Charles XII. is defaced by no serious stain, The cruel execu- 
tion of the unfortunate Patkul forms, as King Oscar confesses, a 
dark page in the history of Charles XII.; but “it should not be 
forgotten that the ideas which then prevailed on such matters 
differed greatly from those of our own time; also that the sufferer 
was not only a traitor to his own nation, but one of the boldest 
and most dangerous enemies of his adopted country and its 
lawful ruler.” This seems to us a more satisfactory explanation 
than Voltaire’s, who contents himself with the sarcasm that “the 
King of Sweden alone, having been educated in the principles of 
despotism, believed himself to have done a simple act of justice, 
while the whole of Europe condemned his cruelty.” 

We can do no more than refer to those passages of King 
Oscar's address which have a special interest for students of 
military history. The King appears to cherish a predilection for 
the navy, as might have been anticipated from the circumstance 
that he has written a poem on the reminiscences of this branch of 
the Swedish service, and he devotes a note to an illustration of 
the debt which the country’s history owed to it. But his rapid 
sketches of the great battles of Charles XII. are clear and interest- 
ing, —_ that of Pultowa is unduly brief. Fortunately a 
share in this disaster, as well as in the humiliating capitulation 
which followed, can fairly be attributed to the wound and its con- 
sequences which disabled the King. The general observations on 
the military system of Charles XII. are likewise deserving 
of notice. The arms on which he chiefly relied were the infantry, 
of which Gustavus —_—- had established the reputation, and 
the cavalry, which Charles himself cherished with special care. 
He was most successful in bringing about an effective co-operation 
between the two; but it is rather startling to read that, when the 
Swedish troops marched out of Saxony, there were no less than 
25,000 cavalry in a total of 44,000 men, though of course many of 
the horsemen, and especially the dragoons, often rendered service on 
foot. Of artillery Charles XII. appears in general to have made 
but slight use. “When the army evacuated Saxony in 1707 
four light field-pieces were apportioned to each regiment; but 
they do not appear to have been of much service.” They were 
probably of the model due to Gustavus Adolphus, whose improve- 
ments in this arm were, if we remember rightly, made the subject 
of an essay by the late Emperor Napoleon III. In sum, it may 
safely be said that the true secret of the military genius of 
Charles XII., as of that of his great ancestor, and of Hannibal before 
and Napoleon after them, may be found in the one word “ celerity.” 

The strangest and the saddest part of the story of Charles XII. 
is, of course, its close, though probably few men were ever less in- 
clined to moralize on the vanity of human wishes than he. King 
Oscar, who hints rather than develops the belief that Charles's 
long absence in Turkey was “ based on a settled political plan,” 
has not concealed the desolation, in the midst of the activity, of 
the brief remnant of his career. He has certainly dwelt with no 
unnecessary severity upon the combination against him which his 
re-appearance threatened to break through ; the greedy sagacity of 
King George I., for instance, merely provokes the observation that 
“even the Sovereign of England, as Elector of Hanover, became 
a natural antagonist of the Power that owned territory at the 
mouth of the Weser.” On the other hand, he says nothing of the 
revenge which Charles contemplated, and which was =ppal in the 
bud by the discovery of Gértz’s plot. But he avows his belief that 
in this last period of Charles's career his statesmanship was wholly 


— 


at fault; that he should have consented to peace after the capitula- 
tion of Stralsund, and after he had refused to do so should have 
waged war where his chief danger lay. Instead of resisting the 
Russian advance, he invaded Norway, and thus, when, in his second. 
—— against the latter, death overtook him in the trenches of 
Fredrikshald, a peace with Russia-was on the point of conclusion. 
But King Oscar seems to doubt the certainty assumed by Voltaire 
and others that, had Charles lived, this peace would have been 
concluded on the basis of an offensive alliance, according to Girtz’s 
propositions, Contemporary Sweden might have refused to follow 
its King into a policy involving new efforts and sacrifices on so 
vast a scale; for the ony between the King and his people 
was at an end, though not the personal popularity of the 
former. Hence, as King Oscar points out, the circumstance that 
Charles XII. was now uently obliged to employ other than 
Swedish agents of his policy, one of whom, by the by, appearing 
in this translation as “ Fabricius,” was the “ M. Fabrice” to whom 
Voltaire acknowledges his obligations. 
The last scene of all is well known. It is how long sus- 
picion should have continued to assert that Charles XII., like the 
great Gustavus and his laternamesake, was the victimof assassina- 
tion. King Oscar was the eye-witness of an inquiry which has 
happily set the matter at rest for ever :— 
On the 31st of August, 1859, another King Charles, surrounded by some 
of the chief scientific men of the country, stood beside the opened sarco- 
hagus of his illustrious namesake, in vault of the Charles’s in the 
iddarholm Church. A careful examination has proved how utterly un- 

one were the suspicions that the hero had fallen by an assassin’s 
nd. 


MADAME PIOZZI’S JOURNEY THROUGH FRANCE, 
ITALY, AND GERMANY.* 


HERE are two passages in Lord Macaulay's writings which 

seem to dispute with each other the palm for extravagance. 
The first is one in which he describes Charles II.’s Court, on the 
evening of the day when the King was struck with his last illness. 
“The King,” he writes, “sate there chatting and toying with 
three women, whose charms were the boast, and whose vices were 
the disgrace, of three nations.” In the second passage he tells how 
Mrs. Thrale after her iage with Signor Piozzi went to live 
for a time in Italy. “She fled,” he says, “from the laughter and 
hisses of her countrymen and countrywomen to a land where she 
was unknown.” We may well doubt whether even the corrupt 
Courts of the three nations, the Courts of England, France, 
and Italy, felt either the glory or the disgrace of the three 
women referred to in the former . The nations knew 
little, and cared as little, about the charms and the vices of 
Barbara Palmer, Louisa Querouaille, and Hortensia Mancini. 
In like manner how many of the English men and English 
women living a hundred years later cared, we may well ask, 
whether Mrs. Thrale, the widow of a rich brewer, married an 
Italian musician or remained a widow? Horace Walpole, at all 
events, passes over this important event in silence, and Horace 
Walpole rarely failed to reflect whatever interested the world 
of fashion. If, however, Mme. Piozzi was pursued by the laughter 
and hisses of her countrymen and countrywomen, she certainly 
for a time bore up against the storm bravely. Long enough, 
indeed, we might have thought, to allow it to over, and mie 
her and her Italian husband to be quite forgotten. She was 
married in July, and did not leave England till September. Her 
name certainly became very generally known after she had pub- 
lished her Anecdotes of Johnson, and after Boswell had brought 
out his Life. Butby the year 1784 her fame must have been con- 
fined to one or two of the London sets. Some of the first men of 
the day for ability and learning she reckoned, indeed, among her 
acquaintances; but we may feel sure that, till the scurrilous news- 
papers ridiculed her for her marriage, her ir yor ge and country- 
women generally had not so much as heard of her existence. 
“ fleeing ” to Italy she went dead against Johnson’s most earnest 
entreaty. “Do not,” he wrote to her, after hearing of her 
marriage, “ do not think slightly of the advice which I now 
sume to offer. Prevail upon Mr. Piozzi to settle in England. Fon 
may live here with more dignity than in Italy, and with more 
security.” No doubt one of her reasons for going abroad— 
perhaps her chief reason—was a desire to place, as it were, a kind 
of gap between her old life and her new one. She suffered, we 
may be sure, from the disapprobation, the contemptuous dis- 
approbation, of all her old friends, and from the gossip of the 
newspapers. But her departure was delayed, as we have said, for 
many weeks ; and, when she did start, she was not hooted at all the 
way from Bath to Dover. Aswe read Lord Macaulay's description 
we picture to ourselves mocking crowds gathering at every stage 
round her ps and overwhelming her and her foreign 
husband with their laughter and hisses. 

One of the results of her journey was an account of it which she 
published in two volumes. Miss Burney records in her diary, 
“The Queen is reading Mrs, Piozzi’s Tour to me, instead of m 
reading it to her. She loves reading aloud, and in this work finds 
me an able commentator. How like herself, how c istic is 
every line! Wild, eral hty, inconsistent, and clever.” 
The reader who, trusting to Mi y’s judgment, should take 
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volumes would certainly find himself apes He 
be amused, but he could hardly read them 

from Like all travellers of last century, and 
like many of this century, Mme. Piozzi thought herself 

~ one b visited the chief cities of Italy, to describe the 
treasures of art that she found in their museums. She writes of 
course in a style of criticism that sounds strangely enough in our 
ears. Not once does she call a picture tender, subtle, or emotional. 
She knew nothing, we fear, about the ideal, and the real, and never 
once mentions the subjectivity and the objectivity of a single work 
of art. Her language, therefore, is scarcely intelligible at the 
present day, and her art criticisms are on that account, if on no 
other, passed over in contempt. Fortunately, however, she was a 
woman fond of ra ck and recording curious stories, as 
-well as of displaying her knowledge of antiquities and art. Like most 
other travellers, she can tell one or two good stories of the strange 
notions foreigners form of England. We were ourselves once not a 
little amazed, as well as amused, at hearing a Russian lady declare 
that she dared not come to England because she had received 
such a dreadful account of our climate. It had certainly never 
entered our head that, bad as our climate may be, it could be 
dreaded by a Russian. Mme. Piozzi says that the Italians used to 
ask her how le’s health “endured the burning fossils in the 
chambers at Taken She had more than once heard an Italian 
say, “I would go see this same England myself I think, but that 
fuel made of minerals frights me.” One lady, hearing that she had 
visited several of the finest churches in Italy, said, ‘“‘ You do very 
right to look at our churehes, as you have none in England,I know 


some street lamps that had been lately set up. “‘I hope, 
said I, ‘that they will hang the murderer.’ ‘I rather hope,’ 
replied a very sensible lady who sate near me, ‘that they 
will hang the person who broke the lamps, for,’ added she, ‘the 
first committed his crime only out of revenge, poor fellow! but 
this creature has had the impudence to break our fine new lamps 
all for the sake of spiting the Arch-duke.’” In Vienna she found 
the Emperor as much respected as the Archduke at Milan. She 
went with some gentlemen—friends of hers—to the post-office to 
look for letters. They only received surly answers. But “a 
rough fellow snatched the hat from one of their heads, saying, 
‘Don’t you know, sir, that you are standing before the Emperor's 
officers ?’ ‘I know,’ replied the prompt Italian, ‘ that we are come 
to a country where people wear their hats in the church, so need 
not wonder we are fia to take them off in the post-office.’” 

In describing that disappointment that travellers so commonly 
feel when they for the first time visit a place of which they have 
long heard, Mme. Piozzi tells an amusing story of a young woman 
who, at the age of twenty-seven, had never been ten miles out of 
London. She took her with her to the seaside. “‘ Well, child!’ 
said I, ‘are not you much surprised?’ ‘It is a fine sight, to be 
sure,’ replied she coldly, ‘but ——.’ ‘But what? you are not 
disappointed, are you?’ ‘No, not disappointed ; but it is not quite 
what I expected when I saw the ocean.’ ‘Tell me then, pray, 
good girl, and tell me quickly, what did you expect to see?’ 
‘Why, I expected,’ with a hesitating accent, ‘I expected to see a 
great deal of water.’” We are reminded of the passage in Landor’s 


' poem of Gebir, which Lamb wearied his friends by constantly 


—but, then, you have so many other fine things—such charming | 
steel buttons, for example’; pressing my hand to show that she | 


meant no offence. ‘ For,’ added she, ‘oue person is of one mind, 
‘ou know, another of anoiher.’” Italians who had travelled did, 
et = now and then, try to do justice to England. Mme. 
Piozzi heard one of these gentlemen haranguing in praise of Eng- 
lish cleanliness. He told his auditors how “all the men in 
London that were noble put on a clean shirt every day, and the 
women washed the street before his house-door every morning.” 
“ What a land of slavery!” exclaimed a lady in the company, 
“but it is all done by command of the sovereign, I suppose.” 
Those Germans who claim that from their countrymen we derive 
our love of S , Will be surprised to learn that many years 
before German criticisms were known in England, an Italian pro- 
fessor who had spent some time in London told Mme. Piozzi 
that “no native of our island could sit three hours and not speak 
of Shakspeare.” Perhaps he had had the honour of meeting in 
town those two ladies of great distinction, who when in the 
country visited at the house of the Vicar of Wakefield and talked 
about Shakspeare, taste, and the musical glasses. To set against 
the praise bestowed on our cleanliness we have a severe censure 
nounced by a Venetian lady on our want of delicacy :— 
“She said she would tell a story that would prove om Om 
lish to be nasty enough, at least in some things, for that she 
had actually seen a handsome young nobleman who came from 
London ought to have known better, souse some thick cream 
into the fine clear coffee she presented him with, which everybody 
must confess to be vera porcheria !—a very piggish trick.” 

In such a book as this itis pleasant to find how well satisfied the 
world was with a state of things which often excites our pity, or even 
contempt. In like manner our descendants will pity or despise us 
for those very things on which we not a little prideourselves. Thus 
Mme. Piozzi, writing twenty _ before a single street in London 
was lighted with gas, says, “ The streets at Vienna are lighted up, 
not like ours now, but very like what they were thirty or forty 
years fl She tells a story of the Prince of Monaco, “‘ who was 
said to have —— his concern, when he saw the roads lighted 
up round London, that our King should put himself to so great 
an expense on his account, thinking it a temporary illumination 
made to receive him with distinguished splendour.” We, used 
as we are to our network of railways, look back upon our fore- 
fathers as a very stay-at-home people, and believe that in 
their days there was but very little communication between 
the different parts of the island. Yet Mme. Piozzi, writing at 
the time when mail-coaches began to run, boasts of “that 
perpetual connexion kept up between ali the towns and 
counties of Great Britain which is unknown in all other nations.” 
On her way home she stayed in Vienna. In Transylvania, at 
searcely a greater distance from her, she wrote, than Derby is 
from London, the plague was roging, yet she was not anxious. 
How different would it have been, says, had it been in Eng- 
land. On the whole, she was well pleased with her residence 
abroad, and did not agree with a charming English lady of her 
aequaintance who longed to be at home “ that she might exchange 
fasto, fiera, and frittura for a muffin, a mop, and a morning news- 


paper—three things equally unknown in Italy as the other three 
among us.” Satisfied though she generally was, yet she com- 


plains, as travellers still have too much reason to complain, that 
“ the excessive lenity of all Italian States makes it dangerous to 
live among them.” At Rome she says “those who deserve han 
ing enjoy almost a moral certainty of never being hanged.” She 
reminds us of a story Southey tells of an Irishman who had been 
at Rome, and who said “it was the most /aineant Government in 
the world. You might kill a man in the streets, and nobody 
would take the Jaist notice of it.” She was at Milan when two 
men were arrested. One had murdered his fellow-servant in cold 
blood. He had killed him while he had the lemonade tray in 
is hand, going in to serve the company. The other had broken 


repeating, when the child who had been taken for the first time to 
the sea-shore, exclaims— 


Is this the mighty Ocean? Is this all ? 


Mme. Piozzi, in ascending Vesuvius, was recognized by the hermit 
of the mountain :— 

“ Did I never see you before, madam?” said he. “Yes, sure I have, 
and dressed you too, when I was a hairdresser in London; and I dressed 
pretty Miss Wynne, too, in the same street. Vit-elle encore? vit-elle 
encore? Ah! [am old now,” continued he. “I remember when black 
pins first came up.” 

We doubt whether there is anything much better than this in the 
memory of Master Robert Shallow. An English lady, with her 
little boy of four years old, was in the party that climbed Vesuvius 
and looked down the crater. The child a few days before had 
been taken to the menagerie, and had seen the elephant play a 
hundred tricks at the command of his keeper. When Mme. Piozzi 
asked him what he had seen on Vesuvius, “ ‘I saw the chimney,’ 
he replied, ‘and it was on fire; but I liked the elephant better.’” 
With one more anecdote we must conclude our account of these 
travels. As she was being rowed over the Bay of Naples her 
boatman bid them observe the Appian Way under the water, 
where, indeed, it appears quite clearly, even to the tracks of wheels on its 
old pavement, made of very large stones ; and, seeing me perhaps particu- 
larly attentive, “ Yes, madam,” said he, “ I do assure you that Don Horace 
and Don Virgil, of whom we hear such a deal, used to come from Rome to 
their country-seats here in a day, over this very road, which is now over- 
flowed, as you see, by repeated earthquakes, but which was then so good 
and so unbroken, that if they rose early in the morning they could easily 
gallop hither against the Ave Maria.” 


SCOTCH EPITAPHS AND THEIR COLLECTOR.* 


J people who do not know the country very intimately, 
Scotland seems a barren land for the ecclesiastical antiquary. 
The Reformation made a very clean sweep, and the later genera- 
tions of Scotchmen have been of all people in the world the most 
successful in building utterly mean, bleak, comfortless, and hideous 
laces of worship. We do not know whether any historian of the 
formation has ever accounted for the extraordinary esthetic 
change which produced, or was produced by, that movement in 
Scotland. Up to a certain date the Scotch had their religious 
art, like other Christian Ey les. In a moment, in the twinkling 
of an eye, they destroyed their ancient and beautiful cathedrals, 
their parish churches, every carved stone, every painted piece of 
Where the early fanes had stood they built barns, 

lastered over inside with a dirty yellow, lit by square windows, 
ined with narrow pews, and absolutely without ornament. The very 
bells seem to be at least a century later than the Reformation. 
Thus, to the careless student, or even to the incurious native, Scot- 
land seems almost devoid of church antiquities. The grim Presby- 
terian barns stand on every high place. There are scattered and 
naked ruins, as of Melrose, Dryburgh, St. Andrew’s, Pluscarden, 
and so forth; but the parish churches are almost all of the kind 
wherein Davie Deans could have taken pleasure. It is only the 
earnest antiquary that finds, here a pointed window, there an old 
font, elsewhere a scrap of fresco, or the grave of a crusader. An 
antiquary of this sort was Mr. Andrew Jervise, whose first volume 
of Epitaphs and Inscriptions we reviewed at the time of its publi- 
cation, and whose posthumous volume and memoir now lie before 


us. 
Mr. Jervise was “a character,” and his life is a page torn out of 
social history. His biographer, Mr. William Alexander, has told 


* Epitaphs and Inscriptions from Burial Grounds and Old Buildings 
in the North-East of Scotland, with Historical, Biographical, Genealogical, 
and Antiquarian Notes, &c. By the late Andrew Jervise, F.S.A. Scot. 
With a Memoir of the Author. Vol. II. Edinburgh: David Douglas. 
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the simple and rather melancholy tale of his works and days with | 
, Skill, and sound judgment; indeed we have seldom read a 
more exemplary study in biography. Andrew Jervise, the “Old 
Mortality ” of his A venti the industrious student of mortuary in- 
scriptions and local legend, was born at Brechin on July 28, 1820, 
and died on April 12, 1878. His mother was one Jean Chalmers, 
the yo st daughter of a nursery gardener; his father was 
Andrew Jarvis, who was at one time a servant in a gentleman’s 
family, but who seems to have enlisted about the time of the birth 
of his illegitimate son. The family of Jean Chalmers did not 
cast her off, but her presence and that of her child could not be 
welcome, in spite of the tolerance with which the Scotch poor 
errors of this kind. In 1821 the grandfather of Andrew 
Jervise died :— 

The family had been called together at his funeral; and it is told how, 
when the male part of them had returned from the graveyard, the “ gan- 
grel” infant that was amusing itself by the fireside .. . . endeavoured to 
be innocently familiar with the strangers, being rudely repulsed by some 
one in the company, burst out crying ; and how the poor mother, feeling all 
her loneliness, was speedily weeping bitterer tears than those of her child. 
One of the funeral company was John Gray, mill-spinner, who had married 
Mary, the next elder sister of Jean Chalmers, and who then resided at 
Stonehaven. With a practical sympathy, that did the utmost credit to 
his head and heart, the generous brother-in-law turned to his wife and 
— “Jeanie gaes wi’ us. We hae a roof that will shelter her and her 

irn.” 


Jervise’s mother had hard work to support herself and the child 
by needlework, He rewarded her by a constant and devoted 


aifection. She survived him by a few months, and they now lie in 
the same grave. Asa child Jervise was rather precocious. When | 
under five years old he went off, with another little fellow, and | 
entered his name as a pupil at “ Hebby’s echule,” a small day | 
school kept by a cripple fit for no other work. He was not avery | 
diligent student. Fist as Edwards, the naturalist, took spon- 
taneously to vipers, toads, hedgehogs, and similar pets, young 
Jervise took to old castles, ruinous keeps, and haunted church- 
yards. He gathered all the legends, tales of spectres, like “ Red- 
cap” of Hermitage, and the traditions about buried treasure, 
which are common in all Scotch rural districts. Thus he displayed 
his “ vocation.” 

Vocations are generally thwarted. Jervise had to work for his 
bread, and he practised as a compositor, in one or two country 
towns, and in Edinburgh. He became uainted with some 
Scotch minor poets—kind and sensible men, in spite of their minor 
poetry. In Edinburgh he even saw something of society, and 
tound it necessary to equip himself with clothes of the conven- 
tional evening pattern. He tried poetry himself, and struggled for 
many years to become a painter. Like Goethe, Thackeray, 
Théophile Gautier, and other great men, Jervise failed. He made 
a scanty income as a drawing-master at Brechin, but he would 
probably have starved, if the local gentry had not discovered his 
taste for antiquarianism and his knowledge of genealogy. He 
was accustomed to publish the result of his researches among 
epitaphs in the Montrose and Aberdeenshire newspapers. Re- 
ceiving some encouragement from Lord Lindsay and Mr. Chalmers 
of Aldbar, he wrote a book, The Land of the Lindsays, which 
had some success. Lord Panmure got him an appointment as 
Examiner of Registers (1855), and he was, as he told Lord Pan- 
mure, “ perfectly satisfied.” “It’s a good thing,” said his Lord- 
ship drily, “ you are the first man I ever got an appointment for 
who was satisfied.” Jervise’s official work was exactly to his 
taste. He drove about the country, examining registers, epitaphs, 
and inscriptions, making a friend in every parish, and becoming 
well acquainted with the local gossip. Among his friends was 
the Bishop of Brechin, who tried, not absolutely without success, 
to win Jervise from a “dour” North-country scepticism, which 
was his habit of mind in matters of religion. 

The posthumous volume of Epitaphs and Inscriptions contains a 
brief sketch of the history of dozens of parishes, scraps of local 
history and legend, descriptions of ecclesiastical ruins, a 
stories, and odds and ends. The funny stories are amazingly d 
and pointless. A weird book, called the Montrose Humourists, was 
once written about the wags of this district. To people who have 
not seen it, we can only say that Dean Ramsay’s treatise was com- 
se and lively reading. The best comic tale here is 
that of the minister who told a painter that he did not want to 
have his own picture taken, but that some of his friends, he be- 
lieved, would like to see their wives hung up. A district in 
which this jape is treasured and chuckled over for a century can 
hardly be mee as merry as laughter-loving Tiryns of old. 

We must pick anecdotes at om out of this collection. Here 
is a tale of witchcraft and its punishment in 1652 :— 

Mt (Margaret ?) Robertsone in the bonnetowne vas before the Sessione 
by charming of her chyld by going fro yee bonnetowne to yee kirktowne 
well, and vashene of her pu vm 3 eyne, and saying yt 

fish bears fine, and full (fowl) bears gall 
all yee ill of my bairn’s eyne in yee vell fall. 
Being accused of this confessit shoe did so, and yt Janct Fyffe learned her, 
for yee qlk yee minister is to acquent ye presbutrie of it, before shoe be 
er examined. 


Mrs. Robertson and her accomplice were condemned to sit in 
sackcloth on the stool of repentance “ till they be penitent.” So 
vainly do the censures of the clergy strive with popular religion 
that votive offerings are even now made at the Lady's Well, “yee 
kirktowne well,” as doubtless they were before Christianity came 


to Scotland, Ina parish with the pretty name of Rathmuriel, or 
© Sleepy Risk,” envy to be held. “There 


is in the village” (says some one writing in 1724) “a yearly fair, 
called Christ’s Fair, and commonly ‘the sleepy market,’ use 
it begins at night, about sunset, and ends one hour after sun- 
rising .... very sin, kind of mercat, if any ever was.” 
Another “ very singular kind of mercat” was held at New Leeds. 
A prize was offered, in the interests of the liquor trade, to “the 
drunkest man.” The prize was an eight-day clock, and it was won 
by a person who conliiaal the professions of weaver and barber. 

here is room at New Leeds for a pleasing parody of the May 
Queén, in which the intending competitors for the guerdon of the 
drunkest man shall request their friends to “ wake them early ” 
on the day of the contest. At yet another fair, a prize of a guinea 
was given “ to the fairest ” of the girls present—a much more civi- 
lized competition. 

The parish of Botriphnie is sacred to St. Fumack. In spite of 
M. Michelet and of other enemies of the medizval ch here 
was a clean saint, who set an example long neglected by his 
countrymen. “The well of the patron saint of the parish, which 
is a very copious spring, is situated in the manse garden, and there 
St. Fumack bathed every morning, summer and winter, then 
dressed himself in green tartans,” and crawled round the parish 
bounds on his hands and knees! The image of the saint in wood 
was long preserved in the parish. It seems to have escaped the 
rage of the Reformation and to have been degraded into a local idol. 
“ A note, dated about 1726, states that ‘it was washed yearly with 
much formality by an old woman, who keeps it, at his Fair (May 
3rd) in his own well here.’” Only one tub a year! The saint 


_ had, indeed, fallen on evil days. As usual, the Pres 


clergy 
interfered with customs so interesting to the archeologist. They 
stopped the carrying of the saint in a procession, headed by the 
town-piper; and at last they prevailed, and burned the body of 
yi ph which may be called 
the parish of Kinnel there is an epi whi 
Annals a Remarkably Uneventful Life ” 
Any man that please to speir 
John Hall lyes here. 
Nothing in life did betide him, 
But honest men may lie beside him. 
In the same parish the minister uses the “deid bell,” the old 
passing-bell, as his dinner-bell. It is still “the tocsin of the 
soul.” In Fowlis-Easter parish church “the rood:sereen presents 
curious paintings of the Crucifixion and other religious subjects.” 
There is a design of Herod and his court jester,-very mediseval in 
sentiment, These and other paintings may have been executed for 
Lord Gray, who was long kept in England as a hostage for the 
ees of the ransom of James I. of Scotland. In 1610 the 
resbyterians tried to abolish the “monumentes of idolatrie,” 
which they desired to paint over with a coat of green. The Lord 
Gray of the day contrived to preserve oe A fresco. 
from the church of St. Congan, in iff, is printed here in 
chromolithography. It represents St. Ninian, crozier in hand, in 
the act of blessing the people. The work is not a very early one ; 
there is a good deal of character and expression in the head of the 


saint. 

Most of the inscriptions in this work, and most of the family 
histories, are very modern, and must have a purely local interest. 
The antiquarian, however, will find a good many scraps of greater 
weight and importance. The epitaphs are usually rather dull 
doggrel ; we have not noticed one humorous or really touching 
composition. Here is, perhaps, the most curious and original, on 
“ Mary, James, and Alexander Rhind, who died young” :— 

As I die in my youth 
Like a forest choked tree ; 
-/ it may my relics 
vulgar eyes 
The bloom on ne th 
or its Fame an 8 Fragrance 
Together will die. 
The angels they do sing the praise 
Of their eternal king ; 
These children I an 
Eternally there to sing. 


The beginning is not unlike Blake in his better mom while the 
conclusion reminds us of the same poet when not at his 

The editing of these remains been very careful, and the 
pew ¥ though it has its arid tracts, is sure to please North-country 
ers. 


THE CURE OF SOULS.* 


T is always premature to pronounce from a first clever book that 

& new writer is destined to a successful career, and there are 
faults in the construction, and even conception of The Cure of 
Souls that should make a critic specially careful. Yet it is long 
since we have seen @ more promising début, and we shall await 
with considerable interest the publication of a second book by the 
same hand. We may then be able to more definitely of the 
author's talent, and to assign him with more confidence a place 
among the rising novelists of the day. At present we can only 
say that he has force, a certain rude pathos and realistic intensity 
of sentiment, and a remarkable faculty for inventing natural 
dialogue. The general tone of The Cure of Souls takes us back to 


* The Cure of Souls. A Novel. By J. Maclaren Cobban. London : 
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the school of the Brontés; without being in the least an imitation 


either in mood or plot, the new novel reminds us more of Zhe 
Tenant of Wildfell Hall than of any other book. There is the 
same brooding terror, the same rugged discourtesy, the sime 


force in most of the characters, that we find in that 


curiously fascinating and unlovely romance. But The Cure of 
Souls has a brighter and more humorous side; and here the 
author recalls to us Mr. Hardy. But while, in comparison with 
the latter writer, Mr. Cobban has much to learn in accomplish- 
ment of style and beauty of ee ga we venture to think he 
already rivals him in the truth of his dialogue. His peasants 
have none of the fantastic Sy and elaborate system of wit which 
make so many passages in Far from the Madding Crowd more like 
scenes in Beaumont and Fletcher than quotations from ordinary 
talk behind the settle of a modern Dorsetshire alehouse; Mr. 
Cobban’s boors are more stupid, more downright, and more obvi- 
ously true. We extract one little fragment, by way of example, 
although it loses much by separation from the context. ‘The 
curate, it must be understood, has coaxed the hardened old farmer 
Bacup to church with the promise that he will have fine weather 
for his crops, and the vicar, to support the curate, has given some 
adhesion to this theory. The “ doctor” is a village ne’er-do-weel, 
tainted with Methodism. 

Then Bacup told his two companions, in a very involved, expletive 
manner, the whole story of the “ promise,” of his putting it to the test by 

ing to church last Sunday, and of its non-fulfilment. “Dom! What 

jost h at?” for the doctor was scratching his head and sniggering, 
— idker sat gloomily sucking his pipe. 

“ | dean’t think,” said the doctor, “ that be scripshire, Willim—but—he, 
he!—Parson Prentiss be sharp un. Parson has nou’t to dea wi’ ou’t but 
Church and Prayerbook.” 

“ Then,” demanded Bacup, “ where be t’ good o’ parsons? Dean’t they 
stan’ up to know a’ about storms and Godamoighty and sech ? ” 

The doctor pushed his felt over his ear, and scratched his head. “Ah! 
Willim, thou’d best ax parson’s gaffer—t’ vicar. He be a clever un.” 

“ An’ dean’t I ax him o’ Sunday, when he coom to see ma—he did? 
And dean’t he say he thou’t it wur a’ right ?” 

“Geroot !” cried Bidker, suddenly, “ Parson knows nou’t about it! It be 
man i’ Loon’on as mak’s Elmanack knows about weather! Ma Tom could 
ha’ told tha a’ about it.” 

“Dom!” said Bacup. He did not know what to think, but he felt quite 
justified in exclaiming, “ What liars parsons be!” 


The Curate’s “ gaffer,” Mr. Ernest Parr, the Vicar, is the hero 
of the story, and the author has evidently taken great pains to 
make his figure a striking and original one. To our mind he 
has not succeeded so well with his hero as with his incideatal 
perso Mr. Parr has been a soldier; he is still, appa- 
rently, in the prime of life, and he has entered the Church 
“to escape the follies and debaucheries of a soldier's life.” He 
is full of remorse for i peccadilloes, and he has vowed 
to give himself up entirely in future to a laborious life of 
celibacy in a rough country parish. So he accepts the cure of 
souls in a village named Easterwyke, which may possibly be in the 
wild part of Lincolnshire, and which at all events is a desolate, 
neglected valley in the Moors, which nobody has yet attempted to 
civilize. His predecessor, the late Vicar, was a jolly fellow and a 
great huntsman, universally liked because he let the villagers 
absolutely alone to do whatever they pleased. Mr. Parr persuades 
the squire to let him send his curate to a Chapel of Ease which he 
builds in the heart of the wildest district of the great parish. 
The curate, Mr. Prentiss, is humorously described, a man of zeal 
without discretion, whose one idea is to get the people, by hook 
or by crook, into the church, but who has no notion of giving 
them anything worth listening to when they get there. ‘The con- 
trast between Mr. Prentiss, the earthen vessel, and Mr. Parr, the 
— vessel, is well indicated; but the one is made perhaps a 

ttle too coarse and the other a little too ethereal. 

Mr. Parr has a secret, which he is extremely anxious to conceal 
throughout the remainder of his life, and the reader is led to sup- 
pose that this is some moral defect, some crime committed in his 
unregenerate days, remorse for which is ever gnawing at the 
Vicar’s vitals. e are suddenly introduced to this secret by the 
Vicar’s suddenly shrieking out while crossing the moor one night 
after service, and then falling down, foaming and clutching, upon 
the heather. We must protest against the highly sensational charac- 
ter of the whole scene described in p. 164; it seems pu ly 
meant to delude the reader, and to persuade him that the Vieas, 
who is really a most innocent and estimable person, has com- 
mitted in early life some sin unpardonable by God or man. After 
mystifying us and the villagers to the end of the volume, it 
comes out that this wonderful secret is epilepsy, and that Mr. 
Parr, desperately ashamed of his fits which he thinks are a judg- 
ment on him for his early career, is fretting himself into his grave. 
The doctor consoles him by telling him he must eat and sleep 
more and take to himself a wife, which he does forthwith ina 
very pleasant style. But we think Mr. Cobban might have spared 
us the epilepsy, and we also think him wrong in painting a man 
of the world, as the soldier vicar had been, as so ignorant of life 
and of himself. Mr. Parr, who has entered the church after 
exhausting all the experience which a rough life among men 
can give him, behaves with as naive a simplicity as could be 
shown by any young ascetic who had passed straight from his 
mother’s knee to a clerical college, and thence directly to a 
_— This is all the more remarkable because Mr. Parr is 

ribed to us as a man of exceptional intellectual power. 

The heroine of the story, Miss Eden, is a character conceived 
with more originality, and very well sustained. She is a woman 
no longer quite young, of great refinement and charm, and pos- 


sessed of considerable musical talent. In the village she is looked 
up to as a grand lady, though by the squire’s family she is some- 
what disdained as only a farmer's sister after all. Her life is 
therefore isolated, and she has had the current of it disturbed by 
one very tragical incident. Over this early romance a veil is skil- 
fully drawn; and one of the cleverest touches in the novel is 
the way in which this is constantly kept before us, and yet never, 
even at last, fully explained. However, the reader gradual] 

comes to perceive that Miss Eden, in her youth, was much struc 

by the precocity of the son of one of the roughest and most de- 
based labourers of the parish, and that she protected and taught 
the boy without perceiving that he was rapidly growing up into 
an ardent and susceptible youth. At last he informed her, it 


| would ssem, that he loved her; and, in the shock of the de- 


claration, she repulsed him with horror. He enlisted as a 
soldier and shot himself, so that by the ignorant peasantry, and 
even to some extent by herself, his blood is supposed to be on her 
head. She dresses always in black, and is still painfully sensitive 
to any reference made to the event. Her character is drawn 
well, and the way in which she is made to indicate to the 
timid Vicar her preference for him shows great skill on the part 
of the novelist. We are reminded by it of the famous scene in 
which the Duchess of Malii signifies her love to Antonio. This is 
a situation which requires singular tact and delicacy, and it must 
be admitted that Mr. Cobban acquits himself well in it. 

We have not attempted to tell the story in a connected way. 
It would be hardly fair to the author to do so. But we must 
particularly refer to the incident with which the career of the 
“Doctor” closes. Ile is out, as usual, fuddling himself at the 
“Blue Posts,” while his wife, an excellent woman who does 
her best to keep him straight, waits at home for him in much dis- 
quietude. A terrific thunder-storm comes on just as the folks are 
being turned out of the public-house, and at last Jim slinks home 
wet through, and in a very odd dazed condition. His wife, how- 
ever, attributes it to the drink, and bundles him into bed. Next 
morning, however, he refuses to get up, on the ground that it is 
still dark, and when Bess brings out the stick to teach him if it be 
light or no, the helpless way in which he saws his arms, instead of 
warding off the blows with them, sends the blood to her heart. 
The slow manner in which it dawns upon them both that he 
is blind, the sudden wave of affection that sweeps away the wife’s 
resentment, the dull superstitious terror that falls upon them, all 
this is described with striking force and pathos in what is perhaps 
the best scene in the book. 

It will be seen from what we have said that we regard Mr. 
Cobban’s story as full of promise. It is refreshing to the reviewer 
of novels to come upon one, by a new hand, which is neither silly, 
weak, nor flighty, and which shows proof of thought and care in 
the writer. Mr. Cobban has observed life with intense interest 
and with some precision, and the faults that we find in his manner 
of presentment are such as are generally discovered in a beginner. 
His style is pure and easy, though not without oddities which a 
more chastened taste will prune away. We shall be glad to meet 
with his name again on the titlepage of a novel. 


THE CERAMIC ART.* 


thy great china mania appears to have broken out with re- 
markable severity in America. While the people of San 
Francisco are repelling the Chinese, the people of New York are 
welcoming their productions with avidity. All over the New 
England States there are ceramic museums—some public, some 
private—and the Gilman Collamore Collection, the Mrs. Colonel 
T. Scott Collection, the Robert Hoe, Jun. Collection, the John C. 
Runkle Collection, and many more, are constantly mentioned in 
Miss Jennie Young’s book alternately with the New York Metro- 
politan Museum, the Boston Museum, and the Smithsonian Insti- 
tute. This new history of the Ceramic Art is very handsomely 
got up, and illustrated, as only American books are illustrated 
now, with woodcuts of the best quality; but, attractive as the 
woodcuts are, they are very worthily accompanied. Miss Young 
possesses the art of writing pleasantly on a subject which many 
people find rather dry, and has carefully avoided making a mere 
catalogue. She falls into a few mistakes, as where she talks of the 
lion of Persia “with its head turned toward the rising sun”; 
but, on the whole, we have found very little to object to in this 
respect. As might be expected, the most interesting chapters, 
from our point of view, are those which treat of the Cesnola 
collection, which our own Museum lost, and which is now at 
New York; and the chapter on native American pottery, a 
branch of the subject which will be new to many readers in 
England—though Mr. Bragge and others have collections of pipes 
and bowls dug trom the mounds of the prehistoric inhabitants. 
Miss Young begins, of course, with Egypt, and falls into all the 
prevailing errors about the religion, customs, and language of the 
ancient dwellers in the Nile valley. We may safely pass on to 
the much more satisfactory chapter on archaic Phoenician and 
Greek art, merely observing that, to judge by the pictures, the 
pottery of Egypt is not well represented in North America. But, 
with the Cesnola collection to draw upon, Miss Young has amply 
illustrated the most interesting series of vases from Cyprus 
gathered so carefully by the late American Consul in that island, 
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It is much to be hoped that some find of similar importance may 
reward the excavations already, we believe, undertaken by the 
new masters of this “meeting place of the East with the 
West.” Phoenicia, wherever we place it, was the country in 
which the elements of both Egyptian and Assyrian art were | 
combined, and the Pheenicians have left a deeper impress upon | 
Cyprus than any other ancient nation. It was to these en- 
pow agen J colonists that such world-famous cities as Paphos | 
and Amathus and Citium owed their origin; and the Paphian | 
Aphrodite was only the Syrian Astarte under another pvame. 
e majority of the Cyprian vases figured were brought from | 
Dali, the ancient Idalium, the abode in particular of the Idalian | 
Venus, where General Cesnola made excavations in five burying- 
grounds, all apparently belonging to the Phoenician period. It is 
impossible to assign any exact age to these remains; but it is plain 
that the influence of Egypt was upon everything. “Eyypt gave 
instruction to all. In her is the spring of ancient art. The Pho- 
nicians studied under her Assyrian pupils, and the two branches, 
from Pheenicia and Egypt, met in Greece, and there appeared in a | 
new form, more refined and reflecting a higher ideality and a | 


terra-cotta tablet, covered with written characters, was reported tc 
have been brought to light in Stoddard County, Missouri. It was 
said to bear the appearance of having been impressed with its un- 
decipherable characters while the clay was still damp, and to 
have been hardened and glazed.” What has become of this 
most remarkable relic, which Miss Young compares with the 
tablets of Assyria? It might perhaps serve to reveal the name 
and identity of those lost tribes whose mounds are spread over 
the central part of North America,'from the Gulf of Mexico to 
the great Lakes of Canada. It is conjectured that they were 
identical with the Toltecs of authentic history ; and it is almost 
certain that the mounds were intended partly for religious and 
partly for defensive purposes. They used sun-dried bricks in raising 
these enormous structures, and in some the broad Mississippi 
is embanked with similar bricks, on some of which “appears the 
impress of human hands.” An extensive collection of the curious 

ttery found in the mounds has been brought together in the 

eabody Museum at Harvard. Some of the vases are of good 
design and admirably finished ; others are quaint and rude, show- 
ing rather a desise to imitate better work which he had seen than 


keener sensitiveness to the subtlest lines of beauty.” The Greek | any original power in the potter. Animal forms abound and semi- 
period at Cyprus is also well illustrated by specimens from Dali, human figures of the most grotesque character, of which it is not 
and shows a new motive in decoration ; spirals give place to always possible to tell whether a caricature is intended or whether 
running scrolls, concentric circles become semicircles, rectilinear | the inability of the artist to do better is to he held accountable. 
designs and enclosed squares become frets. For examples of early | There is a close resemblance between the specimens here engraved 
Greek work Miss Young goes to the Appleton collection at the | and those given of Peruvian pottery, some of which would appear 


Boston Museum ; and here, again, we have a series of very telling | 
woodcuts. 
Passing on to the chapters which relate to China and Japan, 
we are again charmed with the illustrations. Of the history 
of ceramic art in Japan we have recently had enough and to 
spare on this side of the Atlantic; but Miss Young takes 
care to avoid wearying her readers with too many details or 
hard names — though an exception must be made in the 
legend of the origin of Japanese pottery. It carries us back, 
we are told, to the prehistoric era of Oanamuchi-no-mikoto, 
and the inventor, Oosei-tsumi. We come to firmer historical 
ground in B.c, 29, when an Empress of Japan died, and, ac- 
cording to immemorial custom, a selection from among the 
slaves of her household was doomed to death, so that she 
might not descend unattended into the grave. Then arose in 
the province of Idsoumi the worker in stone and pottery whose 
name was Nomino-Soukoune. He made images of clay, and, 
taking them to the widowed Emperor, persuaded him to bury 
them with the body of the august lady, and to spare the lives 
of her favourite servants. Thereafter the cruel custom was 
discontinued, and Nomino-Soukoune was allowed, as a title of 
honour, the designation Haji—the artist in clay. It seems 
probable that for fifteen hundred years or more pottery only, 
and not porcelain, was made in Japan; but in the time of our 
Henry VIII., about fifty years before porcelain was first made in 
Europe, an artist who had travelled in China settled at Hizen, 
and instituted there a manufactory of the finer ware. But the 
earthenware of Japan is of such a quality that it has some- 
times apparently been described as porcelain. “ Raku” ware, which 
figures in Japan at ceremonial tea-parties, closely resembles 
“ china,” but is nothing more than a lead-glazed earthenware, in- 
troduced by Ameya, a Corean, about the year 1500. It is said 
that Ameya’s descendants, in the eleventh generation, still pursue 
the trade of their ancestor at Kioto—such is the permanence of 
Japanese institutions. 
iss Young goes at some length into the history both of French 
and of English ceramics, dwelling especially on modern manufacturers 
and their works. It is interesting to know what contemporary 
roductions are most valued in America, and a picture of the 
ashington Memorial Vase in the Smithsonian Institution is at 
least surprising. This production of Haviland Faience is one of 


a pair sent to the American Centennial Exhibition, and may be 
described as spread-eagleism from a ceramic point of view. The 
broad and easily understood conception, we are told by Miss | 


Young, is intensely American, and was, in fact, due to American | 
inspiration. It is but fair to the French potters, who are usually — 
credited with some vestiges of good taste, to say thus much before | 
going on to the description of the jars. One is intended to repre- 
sent the year in which the United States won independence; the 
other, the hundredth anniversary of that event. The vase of 1776 
“rises from a base consisting of greenish foamy waves, lashin 

angrily against rocks surmounted by a circlet of cannon, modell 

after the ordnance of Revolutionary times.” The upper part of 
the jar is ornamented with statuettes of Fame and Victory, and 
on a agree on the rim in front is perched, immediately 
above the bird of freedom and the national stars and stripes, 
a bust of General Washington, the names of the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence being inscribed in gold 
letters below. The second jar is much the same, also “ intensely 
American” in conception and treatment; the surmounting 
bust nting Columbia, and the names of the Presidents 
from Washington to Grant taking the place occupied on the 
companion vase by the signers of the Socuetion The pair 
are no less than twelve feet high, and Miss Young enters with 
evident pleasure into a detail of the difficulties surmounted by the 
modellers and painters. But these jars were not made in America, 
and it is a relief to turn to the very interesting chapters on the 
ancient ceramic arts of the native American races—the Peruvians, 
the Mexicans, the mysterious mound-builders, and the more 


Pueblos. “A few months ago,” says Miss Young, “a 


to have reached a very high standard. There is nothing in the 
mound collections equal to the good Peruvian style, but there is 
much in the details of decoration and a tendency towards 
certain typical forms which goes to show a connexion between the 
two nations. This question of race is of great importance in the 
history of the American continent, and has already been taken 
up by the class of silly speculators who are chiefly con- 
cerned in the old world about the Ten Tribes of Israel. Miss 
Young is probably correct in making the mound-builders a con- 
necting link between the Peruvians and the Pueblos, or settled 
Indians of New Mexico, Colorado, and Arizona. There is 
abundant evidence that this whole district was inhabited at a 
very early date, and ruins are scattered over its surface. Pottery 
is found everywhere, sometimes brightly coloured, and highly 
polished, and painted in patterns taking the forms of animals and 
insects. In speaking of the ruins of a village in New Mexico, one 
traveller says that the soil was literally full of fragments of painted 
and ornamental pottery. Near the same place ina desert-like 
district fragments of pottery were “strewed around.” Another 
writer remarks that all who have ever visited the region which 
extends from the Rio Grande te the Colorado have been im- 
pressed with the vast quantities of shattered pottery seattered 
over the face of the whole land. The specimens which have 
found their way into Eastern museums give abundant opportunity 
to students for investigating the subject. The forms patterns 
are almost infinite in their variety. Ina space of ten feet square, 
in the Mancos caiion, one traveller found fragments of fifty-five 
different vessels, so varied that few forms known to civilized art 
could not be discovered among them. Strange to say, no remains 
of kilns have been found, though all this pottery was made by 
hand and fired. The smaller pieces are covered with a peculiar 
thin, hard, and smooth glaze, or enamel, and then painted. Al- 
though fragments have lain on the ground exposed to the action of 
the weather for centuries, the colour is still brilliant, and some of 
the most pleasing illustrations in the book give examples of the 
ornamentation, much of which bears a striking resemblance to 
what we know as Greek frets and the key pattern. 


NEWARK-UPON-TRENT.* 


M*® CORNELIUS BROWN is only too profoundly impressed 
with the dignity of his subject. He writes sometimes as i 
IVA with the dignity of his subject. He wri if 


| the history of England were a mere appendage of the history of 


Newark. The fortunes of Newark are treated as a kind of mould 
into which each important national event must be run before it 
can pass current. The duty of investigating the records of their 
own localities cannot be too strongly. urged upon provincial 
students. But the prospect is formidable, if the reader of every 
local history is to be compelled to wade to its municipal achieve- 
ments through a chaos of affairs of State with which the town 
under discussion has had no more intimate connexion than that 
they and it were alike English. 
It was the less n for the annalist of Newark to 

over English history for his incidents since the “Key of the 
North ” has, in fact, borne a part in some of the critical events of 
national history. The wresting of its castle from Bishop Alexander 
of Lincoln by Stephen was a principal cause of the King’s de- 
sertion by his brother, Henry of Winchester. In Newark Castle 
King John died, Lape s ag peaches and new cider, partly of morti- 
fication at the loss of his treasure and e in the Wash. With 
various other historical facts to which Mr. Brown refers the con- 
nexion of Newark is remote. Thus, the career of Simon de 
Montfort and the misgovernment of Edward II. are sketched. 
There is more excuse for an account of the imprisonment of 
King John of France at Somerton Castle, which is only a few 
miles from Newark. But the excuse loses its force when so ac- 
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cessible an authority is offered for the statistics of the King’s | 
On arriving at the 


expenditure as Ohambers’s Book of Days. 
Wars of the Roses, we at last feel our feet on a fragment of 
archeology which belongs to Newark. Mr. Brown accepts the 
orthodox theory that the graceful Beaumont Cross was erected 
in mem of Lord Beaumont, slain at the battle of Towton. 
Incidentally he cites an exquisite illustration of the provincial 
antiquarianiem of half a century ago. It was the weighty judg- 
ment of Mr. Shilton, an early historian of Newark, that architec- 
ture so light and delicate must have been suggested, not by a 
funeral, but by a festivity. “A few flashy inhabitants, styling 
themselves the hemeadh in a fit of puerile ostentation, and at 
a little expense, might erect this elegant morceau in commemora- 
tion of their taste.” Between the origin of the Beaumont Cross 
and the next fact in the annals of Newark we have to traverse a 
wide space of English history, in which the participation of 
Newark must be exceedingly obscure, except to Mr. Cornelius 
Brown. But in 1531 there is a genuine Newark incident. In 
that year Mr. Thomas Magnus, one of the shrewd diplomatists 
whom Wolsey trained, divested himself by a formal deed of certain 
estates in favour of schools for his native town. The yearly 
value of the estates was 42/. 8s. 4d.; it is now 2,508/. 88. 8d. 
He did not die till 1550. Besides being Archdeacon of the 
East Riding, he was a member of the King’s Northern 
Council. Magnus was made prisoner by Aske in the Northern 
rebellion, but the insurgents did him no injury. His fellow- 
townsman, the vicar of Newark, Henry Lytherland, was less 
fortunate. He joined the rising, and was executed for high 
treason. Newark, it may be mentioned, had suffered in the sup- 
ression of monasteries, which was the cause of the re- 

llion. Its great Augustinian priory was among the dis- 
solved houses. The reign of Edward VI. brought about an 
important change in the condition of Newark. The town was 
incorporated as a municipality, under an alderman and twelve 
assistants. Previously there had been four independent guilds of 
merchants and traders, each under a headman styled the alder- 
man of the guild. In the same reign the Bishop of Lincoln con- 
veyed the castle and manor of Newark to the Crown. The lord- 
ship of Newark, even before the transfer, had probably ceased to 
carry the sovereign rights it implied in the reigns of the Plan- 
tagenets, when the Bishop of Lincoln had great feuds with the 
Abbots of Peterborough for the claim the Abbots had set up to 
hang thieves on their gallows at Cottingham in derogation of the 

i gallows at Newark. 

Perhaps the most splendid epoch in Newark annals since the 
death of King John inside its walls was King James’s halt there 
on his progress to take ion of his English throne. This 
great event happened on the 21st of April, 1603. The town 

a large silver-gilt cup; and an eminent burgess, Mr. 

ohn Twentyman, welcomed the King in such excellent Latin 
that James appointed him his purveyor of wax for the counties 
of Nottingham, York, Lincoln, and Derby. He even insisted 
on hearing the h a second time. Possibly he hoped for a 
second silver-gilt goblet. In any case, it may have been the 
magnificence of Mr. Twentyman’s panegyric that encouraged him 
to extemporize a revival of the ancient episcopal gallows at 
Newark. A pickpocket was detected plying his vocation; 
and, being brought before the second Solomon, was ordered 
to be hanged without trial. The Court newsman of the 
royal progress is jubilant over this extraordinary act of justice, 
never mentioned by Coke, upon “a cutpurse, which fault, if they 
amend not, Heaven sodainly send the rest!” In the ludicrous 
delight of the country at having exchanged its great Queen for 
a silly King this little exuberance of prerogative appears to have 
excited little remark. The King paid other visits to Newark, 
being fond of hunting in Sherwood Forest. The future Lord 
Strafford writing to a friend describes the latest of these 
hunting expeditions:—“ At Rufford the loss of the stag 
and the hounds hunting the foxes instead of deer put the 
King our master into a marvellous chafe, accompanied with 
those ordinary symptoms better known to you courtiers, I con- 
ceive, than to us country swains. In the height whereof comes 
a clown galloping in and staring full in his face. ‘S’blood,’ quoth 
he, ‘am I come forty miles to see a fellow?’ And presently in 
great anger turns about his horse, and away he goes faster than he 
came, the oddness whereof caused His Majesty to burst out into 
welcome laughter, and so for a time the fume was happily dis- 
In the troublous oe which followed James's reign 
ewark bore its full part. So feverish was the temper of the time 
that the town-clerk of Newark was imprisoned for having said 
that King Charles was “ no divine.” Newark probably cared still 
more for being assessed for ship-money at 120/. The Mayor de- 
elared the town could pay no more than 50/. He was either too 
loyal, or not brave enough, to dispute the liability to pay the 
tax at all. Finally, something additional was squeezed out, though 
the great lords, of whom several—for instance, the Earls of Berk- 
shire and Exeter—bed residences in the town, could only with 
pressure be made to contribute. From a principal gentleman of 
the borough, Squire Leeke, the owner of the suppressed priory, 
his quota, 3/. 6s. 8d., could by no municipal means be extracted. 
The Mayor writes to the Hig! Sheriff :—* Mr. Leeke is not guilty 
of much money, neither hath he anything to distrain. You must 
return him as the other sheriffs did, and they will make him 
PThe Scotch sing of the Covenanters, which avenged the 
wrongs of the English taxpayers, was in its early stages asso- 


ciated with Newark through its vicar, a Dr. Moseley, who had 
made himself in the spring of 1639 a mediator between the 
Court and the Scotch theologians. This respectable gentleman 
wore a canonical priest's cloak in Scotland, and was taken in some 
places for a bishop; yet he told Mr. Secretary Coke’s private 
secretary that he nowhere received any affront. His servant's tale 
was different. This man told the private secretary his master was 
deaf, or he would have heard frequent salutations from the Scot- 
tish women :—“ If thou beest a bishop, the deil hold thy head !” 
and “ A cauld cast on thy chaps!” Such ejaculations the Doctor 
took for compliments. The benevolent peacemaker was not quixo- 
tically disinterested. A month later he is heard complaining of 
the hard measure he had received, and soliciting preferment “ out 
of the good things now in His Majesty’s gift in or near London.” 
In July of the following year, 1640, King Charles was in person at 
Newark, and addressing there a county assembly. Newark, for 
ae of the time under Lord Byron’s ancestor Sir Richard Byron, 

eld throughout the war which followed for the King. A dis- 
tinguished victim of Cromwell's Ironsides, General Charles Caven- 
dish, “this honourable person” whom an officer of Cromwell's 
“ dared to kill with a thrust under the short ribs,” was brought 
to be buried solemnly at Newark. But Newark did more than 
furnish a place of sepulture in its noble church for Royalist heroes. 
It made, under Byron, several valorous attempts to storm Notting- 
ham and its castle. On the other hand,a large force was collected 
roundNottingham and formally besieged Newark. Prince Rupert 
earned great glory by dispersing it. From the point of view, however, 
of the annals of Newark we care less for Prince Rupert than for 
Alderman Hercules Clay. For three nights during the siege of 1644. 
Hercules Clay dreamt that his house was on fire. On the fourth day 
he thought he had better move. No sooner had he done so than a 
shell came through the roof. This astonishing preservation is signal- 
ized by a bequest in his will of 10o/. for a memorial sermon, and 
another 10ol, for penny loaves for the poor. As he died in 1645, 
he did not keep the vicar and the poor long out of the fruits of his 
gratitude. In the same year, 1645, King Charles was once more 
at Newark, and felt the circle of defeat closing round him. The 
entries Mr. Brown quotes from the Carolinum have a homely tone 
of tragedy about them. It is a great day when the King has both 
dinner and supper. Commonly when he is to sup he does not 
dine. Next year Charles yielded himself to the Scottish army 
round Newark, and by his orders Newark was surrendered. The 
neighbourhood of Newark had the shame of furnishing in the 
person of Robert Loads, of Cotham, evidence of the King’s appear- 
ance in arms against his people. 

Newark had suffered much from privations and a malignant fever 
which went under the name of the Plague. There were fears that 
the sickness might become epidemic in the county. When we 
read of the residue of provisions found in the town, “salt 
meat, some plenty, but much of it tainted and not fit to be 
eaten,” the cause of the malady is apparent. The citizens were 
not ill-treated by the Scotch commanders or by the Parliament. 
Their lenity was indeed regarded as a grievance by one of 
the prisoners of war, John Cleveland, who had served as Judge- 
Advocate of the garrison. He broke his heart, according 
to Mr. Brown, from chagrin at the contemptuous indifference 
with which he was left his freedom, But then John Cleveland 
was a poet. The Parliament, however, punished the town by 
depriving it of its cannon, Sweet-lips, besides “eleven other 
great pieces of ordnance,” and still more by dismantling its 
famous castle. On the Restoration many of the leading families 
about Newark which had suffered for the Crown hoped for com- 
pensation. Byron and some others obtained it. Newark was wise 
enough to seek a return for its tribulations in the King’s service 
in the shape of a renewed charter, with some additional privi- 
leges which Charles I. had promised. As this cost the Crown 
nothing in money, the loyalty of the place was readily rewarded 
after this fashion. The town was declared a free borough with a 
right to elect two representatives in the House of Commons. 
Newark had in previous times been occasionally represented. Now 
the right was defined. Newark is rumoured to have suffered by 
a side blow from the Plague, the infection having been conveyed 
from London in woollen clothes. The epidemic is reported to 
have been so violent that “the dead and dying were promiscuously 
conveyed by a cart every morning before sunrise” for interment 
in a pit outside the town. Mr. Brown is naturally unwilling 
to believe a story so discreditable to the humanity of Newark. 
He has, moreover, discovered that the parish registers contain no 
reference to such a scourge. On the contrary, Newark was itself 
distributing alms among other towns so affected. It is a pity, 
perhaps, that Mr. Brown should have been at pains to throw doubt 
_ this legend of a visitation of Plague; for the supposed pes- 

ilence, in conjunction with the siege during the Civil War, is 
associated with a strange piece of family history. The Jenisons 
were a considerable family at Newark, who had bought the old 
Friary from Lord Scarsdale. The Friary was known to have in- 
tricate vaults; and wealthy citizens of Newark asked permission 
of the Jenisons in times of danger to deposit money and plate and 
title-deeds in their cellars. War carried off some of” the de- 
positors, the Plague others, and the Jenisons considered themselves 
their heirs. Money, however, ill come by does not stay. The 
last male Jenison, Sir Matthew, contested the borough at enormous 
cost; and, after a career of dissipation, died in the Fleet, to 
which he had been committed by Chancery for contempt of court 
in refusing to pay the costs of a suit he had lost. But all this 
happened a reign later. During the reign of James II., James's 
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illegal practices struck at the liberties of loyal Newark. The King 
compelled it to accept a new charter. The prosecution also of 
a Newark townsman and subsequent benefactor, Dr. Thomas 


White, of Peterborough, among the Seven Bishops touched | 


Newark. When William IIL, after James's deposition, passed 
through, the enthusiasm of the town pressed upon his acceptance, 
though in vain, first a silver seeptre, curiously cut and engraved, 


and next a bag of gold. William, unlike James I, refused both, 


++elling them that the taxes were great.” 

The Corporation books of Newark do not seem to be very in- 
teresting, if we may judge from the little use Mr. Brown has 
made of them. Newark burgesses cannot have been diligent in 
writing them up. From 1739 to 1757 is a mere blank. This 
“J, Sykes, mayor,” explains in a note, “for the satisfaction of 
persons who may succeed. . . . Mr. Lund, a late alderman, by some 
means got this book into his possession, and it was never restored 
to this chamber till his death, and was thought to have been lost.” 
It seems not to have occurred to any intervening mayor that a new 
book might be bought. Yet the Corporation had a full sense of 
its importance, and to be of it was not disdained by very consider- 
able persons. Thus, on the 17th of October, 1767, Lord Lincoin 
and Lord George Sutton were sworn as aldermen, and gave an 
“elegant entertainment” to the gentlemen of the town and neigh- 
bourhood. The same year the Duke of Newcastle was elected 


mayor, but obtained leave to resign the office, his avocations pre-- 


venting him from residing. Next year Lord Lincoln, the Duke's 


son, was sworn in as mayor ; and, ingratitude, invited the Corpora- 


tion to a “genteel” entertainment. In 1771 the Corporation “re- 
quested Lord George Sutton to reside in the town,” probably that 
he might qualify for mayor. In 1772 he was elected, but de- 
clined the office. He could hardly offer so good a reason for his 
refusal as a person elected alderman in 1784, who pleaded 
that he had “a certificate for a conviction for housebreaking as- 
signed to him by which he had a legal exemption.” Neighbouring 
gentlemen of position probably regarded the acceptance of muni- 
cipal offices as a stepping-stone to the Parliamentary representa- 
tion of the town. Seats for Newark had the = of being 
costly. Lady Mary Wortley Montagu told her husband that Newark 
was “ the most expensive and uncertain place he could stand for.” 
Lord Lexington at that time possessed the chief interest. Later it 
was in the hands of the Duke of Newcastle, who, as Crown lessee, 
could decide a fourth part of the fifteen hundred votes, It was a 
Duke of Newcastle, with his wrath at the assumption that “he 
might not do what he wished with his own,’ who alienated the 
tried Toryism of the Newark burgesses. He acted upon his views 


of the rights of property by evicting in 1830 Crown tenants who | 
had voted for Mr. Serjeant Wilde, afterwards Lord Chancellor | 
Truro. Yet even the Duke’s ye nen” did not deprive him of 

t was in the Duke’s interest that | 
Mr. Gladstone successfully contested the borough. He waselected | 
as an opponent of an “undiscriminating desire for change”; of | 


a share in the representation. 


the immediate emancipation of the West Indian slaves; of the 
refusal to English labour of “its adequate remuneration”; of 
vote by ballot; and of the repeal of taxes on knowledge and 
the Corn-laws. When at a meeting held to hear the candi- 


dates an adjournment was rendered necessary, the journal in. 


Mr. Gladstone’s favour declared that “from Mr. Gladstone's 
talents” it thought another three or four hours of -elo- 
quence from him “possible, though highly improbable.” No 
journalist in these days would question Mr. Gladstone's capa- 
city to speak for three hours ora dozen. A man in the crowd 
flung a big stone within a foot of Mr. Gladstone's head. The fellow 


was arrested. Mr. Gladstone writes :—* I understood at the time | 


that he arranged the matter by voti 
It is only after a doubtful fashion that 
at name as connected with its politics. A local Liberal in 1859 


for me on the next day.” 


invited Mr. Charles Dickens to be a candidate for a vacant seat. | 


The reply is treasured like the memory of the kick bestowed by 
some illustrious personage ona hero-worshipper :—“ I beg to assure 
you that I satisfied myself long ago that I am much better and 
more happily employed in my own calling than I could hope to be 
in the House of Commons. I believe no consideration on earth 
could induce me to become a member of that incoherent assembly.” 
Newark reckons a fair share of illustrious Englishmen among its 
residents. Dr. David Hartley practised medicine in Newark, and 
taught in the Grammar School. Mr. Brown attaches equal im- 
portance to his famous theory of the association of ideas, for which 
Coleridge pronounced him “ of mortal kind wisest,” and to his 
patronage of Mrs. Stephens’s remedy for stone,a mixture of egg- 
shells and Castile soap. He interested himself in obtaining a Par- 
liamentary grant of 5,000/. for Mrs. Stephens, and, according to 
Bishop Warburton, “ died a martyr to Mrs. Stephens’s medicine, 
insolvent, a — visionary.” Ashe is recorded to have con- 
sumed two hundred pounds weight of soap pills, part of the taunt 
may be well founded. Warburto 
Newark, and loved it. Writing to Charles Yorke, who had been 


visiting Notts, he regrets he could not have been Yorke’s guide | 


about Newark, “the unthinking place of my nativity.” “I could 
have led you through delicious walks, and picked off for your 
amusement in our rambles a thousand notions which I hung upon 
every thorn as I thirty years oad William Hilton, R.A., 
was the son of a Newark man. In memory of his father he 
presented his picture of “The Raising of Lazarus” as an altar- 
piece to Newark Church. Lord Byron is associated with the 
town through Messrs. Ridge, the printers, and publishers of Hours 
of Idleness, He offered ish Bards and Scotch Reviewers to 


ewark can claim another | 


m was himself a born citizen of | 


the same firm, but “ they, guided by their London agents, refused 
to have anything to do with a production so dangerously sugges- 
tive of libels,” 

Newark can boast other associations; but for them we must 
refer our readers to Mr. Cornelius Brown’s well-printed and fairly 
illustrated quarto. Our only — in perusing it has been that, 
with so much that is curious and striking in the town itself, he 
_ has diverged from his proper subject to — into his the 
| halt and the lame and the blind from the highways of English 
history. The charm of @ local history is to be solely and wholly 
local. For its purposes a sexton’s bill is as important as a levy of 
Ship Money. In it events depend for their importance on the 
depth of local colour they exhibit. Where facts not local are 
narrated, the reader feels as a child who finds that a moral lesson is 
being inculcated under the guise of a story. 


DORCAS.* 


i Dorcas we have a singularly pleasing novel constructed of 
exceedingly slight materials. It is in a style which we always 
dread and have good reason to dislike, since we know mani- 
fold and melancholy experience how easily it turns to the tiresome 
and insipid. To succeed in it requires not only considerable 
literary practice, but something much more nearly akin to genius 
than to talent. It is no easy matter to lend a grace to t is 
homely ; to carry a spirit of poetry and tenderness into trivial 
domestic details; to awaken a lively interest in the fortunes of 
persons who are very far from being wee out of the 
common. But it is a style in which Mrs. Craik excels; and it 
strikes us that her present novel is the happiest of her recent 
efforts. Something of sensation in the widest meaning of the 
word is essential to the av and ordi novel, though you 
need not have skeletons locked away in cup $ or moanectog 
corpses m weed-grown moats. But in Dorcas, so far as we re- 
member at this moment, there is not a single incident more agitating 
than a child’s hat blown into a river to be retrieved by aschoolboy 
who is fishing on the bank. The only thing that approaches to the 
semblance of a plot lies in the difficulties thrown in the way of a 
marriage which seems as inevitably predestined from the first as 
anything in fiction can possibly be. The opening of the story is 
pitched in a modest key, befitting its studiously uneventful cha- 
racter, and we began to fear that our unfavourable prepossessions 
would be confirmed, and that our task must be a heavy one if we 
were to read conscientiously. But we soon acknowledged the 
simple strength of the spell of a writer imbued with the spirit of 
her subject. We appreciated the tenderness and delicacy of her 
treatment, and the discretion with which she guarded herself from 
overdoing the details which make up the existence of the people 
we are introduced to. And ere long we found ourselves waiting 
on the course of events with a lively though subdued excitement, 
which at once surprised and delighted us ; nor did we find the time 
wearisome in waiting, thanks to the blending of drollery, pathos, 
and poetry which give each separate scene and episode a distinct 
charm of its own. And as we had been loth to lay down the 
book while reading it, so we were sorry when it came rather 
abruptly to an end. 

There are two love stories in it—of a mother and a daughter— 
the one in the course of nature necessarily taking precedence of 
the other. The first volume has nothing to do with Dorcas 
save in so far as she comes into the world in its con- 
cluding pages. And her mother’s story, which thencefor- 
ward runs parallel with her own, is to the last the more 
| genuinely pathetic of the two. It carries a moral and a 
| warning against unsuitable marriages, as perhaps against im- 
| pulsively indulging yourself in a generous action without de- 
berately weighing all probable consequences. Letty arrives as a 
| friendless orphan under the hospitable roof of Mr. Trelawney, her 
/ aunt being Mr. Trelawney’s housek and factotum. Mr. 
| Trelawney takes some slight interest in the girl for her aunt's sake, 
' and subsequently a far deeper interest for her own. She is pre’ 
| and engaging; she looks up to him with affectionate awe 
| reverential gratitude, and she has opportunities of making herself 
| exceedingly usefulwhen he is prostrated suddenly by a serious illness. 
| For long it never occurs to any of the three innocent persons con- 

cerned that there can be any Penn question of love, still less any 

of marriage. In the eyes of Letty and her respectable aunt Mr. 

Trelawney is as far removed from the retiring little girl as the 
| great King Cophetua from the beggar maiden. He is a student, a 
| recluse, and an intellectual voluptuary. Naturally akind-hearted man, 
, he has grown profoundly egotistical with habitual self-indulgence, 
| and is entirely wrapped up in himself andhis concerns. So he en- 
' courages Letty in the little attentions that are grateful to him, 
| while she in her simplicity learns to worship him with an adora- 
tion that is unconsciously leavened by love. Then comes an es 
_ clandre. Thevillage envies Letty her good fortune,and tongues begin 
to wag ; the aunt gets excited about the niece’s reputation; 
and the real state of the case has to be broken to Mr. Trelawney. 
He is annoyed and taken aback; but rises to the occasion. Parting 
from Letty is out of the question; he would not do his pro- 
tegée an injury for the world ; all that remains for him is to 
her out of hand; and so he cuts the knot with his characteristi¢ 
self-indulgence. Young Mrs, Trelawney, trembling and over< 


* Doreas. By Georgina M. Craik, Author of “ Mildred,” &c. London : 
Hurst & Blackett. 1879. 
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whelmed, thinks herself raised of a sudden to such a pinnacle of 
happiness as had never entered into her sunniest dreame. Her 
simplicity is speedily disabused on that score, and in the honey- 
moon she finds herself on the threshold of a new world of troubles. 
All the time that she has been engaging our sympathies in Letty’s 
favour, Mrs, Craik has never concealed from us that the girl is 
weak; that she is not only weak, but rather slow of intelligence. 
With her natural grace, and being a lady by intuition, had Letty 
been half as clever as she is good and pretty,she might have made 
2 conquest of the husband who had stooped to her out of charity, 
ually placed herself on an easy footing with their neigh- 
bours. As it is, she finds out that she never can be a companion 
to him, and learns moreover to her grief that she is but an indiffe- 
rent substitute for the housekeeper, who had discreetly withdrawn 
on her marriage. Mr. Trelawney treats her kindly; it is not in his 
nature to do otherwise ; but he has never been used to conceal his 
feelings, and sometimes expresses himself hastily and peevishly. 
And the couple being shut up to their own society—for the 
neighbours, resenting the connexion, insist on holding them at 
arm’s length—go drifting apart under the same roof, till a new era 
opens for the husband at last with the birth of a little daughter. 
The first acquaintance of father and child promised little for the 
future. The student has always dreaded the introduction of a 
baby into his peaceful home ; and his heart is far from being touched 
by his daughter’s embryo charms. Mrs, Craik describes with much 
humour his conscientious attempts to be paternal, and even affec- 
tionate; and the efforts which he makes to be civil to the child before 
its mother do some credit to his native goodness of heart. But he 
must have been hard indeed, had he not been touched by poor 
Letty’s evident anxiety on that score; while it would have seed 
cruelty to disabuse her of her deep-seated belief in the unrivalled 
beauty and attractions of the infant. As years go on the tables 
are turned. The child, which seems to have inherited its mother’s 
good looks, with an ample share of its father’s talents, shows itself 
oer aponge 4 capricious after the manner of its sex. It turns its 
on the mother who is its devoted slave, and sets itself to gain 
the affections of the father who has been regarding it as an inevit- 
able nuisance. In this it most thoroughly succeeds; and the 
ing of the recluse by his tyrannical little daughter is perhaps 
agg arate and most amusing part of the volume. She 
forces him to “rampage” about his library on all-fours, repre- 
senting some roaming monster of the desert; she takes for granted 
with a most winning, childish self-assurance that they are entirely 
on a par in point of intellect, and must have tastes and pursuits that 
are mg oop J identical ; and marches him off to play at lions and 
lambs by the river, drawing him into earnest conversations about 
fairies and other absurdities. Little Dorcas has become all in all 
to Mr. Trelawney; while poor Letty, in the humility she has 
always shown, goes her own way sadly and submissively as before. 
Then Providence sends a minister of retributive justice in the 
form of the small Eton boy who fishes Dorcas’s hat out of the 
water. That young gentleman presenting himself as a hero, and 
being naturally very offhand and pec. Prsnneeole y makes the 
conquest of the little maiden at once. She takes his free-and-easy 
exaggeration of his personal accomplishments and exploits for 
solemn 1; she fixes her great eyes on him, listens to him 
with her ears, and fools him to the very top of his bent; 
while he, on his side, looks down on his companion with the con- 
descending and encouraging superiority of a schoolboy six years 
her senior, though at the same time taking infinite pleasure in her 
company. Their childish chat, and the unblushing way in which 
she love to him, are, as country newspapers say of the 
dinners of provincial restaurateurs, in Mrs. Craik’s very best style. 
But all the time the unfortunate Trelawney has been suffering 
unacknowledged torments of jealousy. Dorcas never cares to 
come to him now, when she can enjoy the company of her 
friend Master Harcourt; and Master Harcourt is excessively 
exigeant, and passes most of the day in her society. This 
uble of his passes when the children part; but it is renewed 
in more serious form, a dozen of years later, when the pair meet 
again as young man and young woman, and almost on the easy 
footing of their childish friendship. This time it seems likely to 
be a question of being robbed of his cherished daughter for life. 
And he — have lost her sooner than he did, had not the rash 
impulse of his young days been visited upon her. Dorcas unex- 
tedly discovers her mother’s story; learns to her intense 
umiliation how it is that they have been kept at a distance by 
their neighbours ; and in the bitterness engendered by the sudden 
shock finds it difficult to forgive either father or mother. Ex- 
planations soften her and change her ideas. In a generous re- 
action she admits that her father acted in the noble spirit she had 
always attributed to him, and that her mother was at least not 
greatly to blame, even if she compromised his life and their 
daughter’s happiness. All these characters, the loving, patient, 
uncomplaining Letty; the equally loving, though more quick- 
spirited, Dorcas ; and Trelawney, who always thinks first of him- 
self, chiefly because he has never learned to do otherwise, are 
wrought out with the test care, and with more art than may 
appear at first sight. The proof is that asthe author takes them up 
again after the lapse of years, they answer most exactly to their 
earlier promise, and what would seem to be freaks and caprices 
in their conduct can be easily reconciled with probabilities, 


SIR JOHN LUBBOCK’S ADDRESSES AND LECTURES.* 


I i these two companion, but independent, volumes it ap 

that Sir John Lubbock’s purpose has been to put forward the 
knowledge that is at this day possessed, or the opinions that are 
entertained on probable grounds, on a number of political and 
scientific subjects interesting to the educated public, but to be fully 
mastered only by specialists. He is fitted for the task by being 
himself an authority on several of the topics dealt with, and by a 
moderate yet firm temper, a cool judgment, and the power of clear 
and careful exposition. And he has been successful in producing 
a good specimen of popularizing of the best kind. There is no 
attempt to furnish readers with specious short cuts to a showy 
acquaintance with things not understood, but a serious endeavour 
to guide and assist those who, in order to understand, will take a 
certain amount of trouble. Sir John Lubbock’s work deserves to 
prosper, and we trust it will have its due reward both in public 
favour immediately, and more remotely in the attainment of 
> object of encouraging people to inform themselves and to think 
clearly. 

Taking the political volume first, we find in the opening essay, 
“On the Imperial Policy of Great Britain,” some facts in season 
ate years in England also for y purposes, that English forei 
and yar policy has on selfish. Sir John 
Lubbock shows that we alone of all colonizing nations expend 
much on our colonies, both in hard money and otherwise, a re- 
ceive nothing from them save in the way of trade. Similar re- 
marks are made as to our government of India, in reading which 
it must be remembered that Sir John Lubbock wrote before the 
Afghan war or the question of paying for it had arisen. Even as 
to Ireland, it is shown that in recent times, as far as local privi- 
leges and State aid for local oses are concerned, Ireland has 
been more favoured than England or Scotland. Later in the 
volume is reprinted a Parliamentary speech in favour of extendin 
the Declaration of Paris to cover ships as well as goods, on whic: 
Sir John Lubbock makes out a strong case. Indeed the present 
state of things has but few defenders, and is maintained rather by 
inertia than by any active support, the question being further com- 
plicated by the existence of a small but active party who aim at 
the wholly impracticable object of having the Declaration simply 
repealed, The point was well handled some years ago by Mr. 
Seebohm in a book which received less attention than it deserved. 
An essay on the preservation of ancient monuments, first published 
two years ago, excites regret that so little advance has been made 
in the matter since. The topic has often been considered in these 
peace, and this time we need only repeat the hope that Sir John 

ubbock’s efforts to secure the visible and tangible landmarks of 
our history against wanton or mercenary destruction may before 
long be crowned with success. 

Perhaps the two essays on education are the most interesting 
part of this volume. One of the reforms for which Sir John 
Lubbock most strongly pleads is the recognition of science as 
an integral part of a liberal education; and he maintains the ap- 
parent, paradox (which with him we believe to be true) that 
scholarship would be never the worse for it. He is careful to 
point outat the same time that the schools can do little till the Uni- 
versities lead the way, and the persons most concerned, and who 
really ought to move in the matter, are the parents :— 

How many parents are there who find a difficulty in providing for their 
sons? ‘The young men themselves are strong and healthy, intelligent and 
well-conducted, having passed through our best schools with credit and care, 
and being most anxious to earn an honest livelihood for themselves. 
Under these circumstances, the father applies perhaps to some friend who 
is engaged in business, and asks him to tind a clerkship for hisson. The 
young man would have no objection to go abroad; but then comes the 
question, What are his qualifications? There are railways all over the 
world, owned by English companies, but the young man has not the slightest 
knowledge of physics, and can speak no foreign language. There are gas 
companies, mines, and manufactories, but he is totally ignorant of chemistry. 
There are banks and mercantile establishments, but he probably knows no 
foreign language, excepting perhaps a few words of French. English com- 
panies would naturally preter to employ Englishmen, but in too many cases 
they find it impossible, under these circumstances, to do so. 


As regards elementary education also Sir John Lubbock urges 
that the study of things should have a place beside the study of 
words; and he denounces with great vigour the mechanical, in- 
coherent, and unedifying instruction that too often passes muster 
as grammar or history. As to grammar, he doubts whether a 
nation ought to learn its own grammar at the risk of arresting the 
growth of language ; what he says of history shall be given in his 
own words :— 

As regards history, again, though it is doubtless one of the most im- 
portant branches of human knowledge, still, as generally taught with a 
view to the Government grant, it seems to combine the respective disad- 
vantages of the multiplication table and the Newgate Calendar; being 
little better than a list of dates and battles, enlivened by murders and other 
crimes, with a sprinkling of entertaining stories, most of which are now no 
longer regarded as authentic, and which we are taught first to believe and 
afterwards to disbelieve. We have all heard the proverb, “ Happy the 
nation which has no history.” And if this proverb be not equally true of 
the child who has no history to learn, this at least may be said, that ordi- 


nary history is misleading in this respect—that it dwells on periods of war 
and bloodshed, passing over almost without comment that peaceful pro- 
gress which brings about the development of nations; for the real condition 
of a people depends more upon their wisdom in peace than on their success 
in war. 


| * 2. Addresses, Political and Educational. 2. Scientific Lectures. By 
, Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M.P., &c. London: Macmillan & Co. 1879. 
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He insists on the importance of making education something 
more than bare instruction; not the possession of so many 
facts and propositions, but the power of knowledge, Sir John 
Lubbock’s howily is forcible and to the point, and we shall again 
let him speak for himself :— 


At present, the education given in our elementary schools is practically 
limited to the rudiments of arithmetic, outlines of states and names of towns, 
to grammatical rules, and that series of crimes and accidents which is mis- 
named history. We should surely endeavour to give children some infor- 
mation with reference to the beautiful world in which we live, the commoner 
animals and plants of our woods and fields, some explanations as to the 
ordinary phenomena of nature, the causes of summer and winter, of the 
phases of the moon, the nature of the sun and stars, the properties of air and 
water, the character of soils, some elementary knowledge of light and heat, 
of the rudiments of mechanics, &c. 

Such information—elementary, but not superficial—would be intensely 
interesting to children, would make them think, and would be a valuable 
addition to the abstract rules of arithmetic, and to the book learning which 
now reigns supreme. . . . . Our great danger in education is, as it 
seems to me, the worship of book-learning—the confusion of instruction and 
education. We strain the memory, instead of cultivating the mind. The 
children are wearied by the mechanical act of writing, and the interminable 
intricacies of spelling ; they are oppressed by columns of dates ; by lists of 
kings and places, which convey no definite idea to their minds, and have 
no near relation to their daily wants and occupations. We ought to follow 
exactly the opposite course, and endeavour to cultivate their tastes, rather 
than to fill their minds with dry facts. The important thing is not so much 
that every child should he taught, as that every child should have the op- 
portunity of teaching itself. What does it matter if a child of twelve 
knows a little more or a little less? A boy who leaves school at fourteen, 
knowing much, but hating his lessons, would at twenty have forgotten 
almost all he ever learnt; while another, who at fourteen had learnt little, 
but had acquired a thirst for knowledge, would by the time he was twenty 
have taught himself more than the other ever knew. 


In an essay on Egypt, apparently written for delivery as a 
lecture, the leading results of modern ptology are concisely 
but very pleasantly summed up. Little is said, save by implica- 
tion, of Egyptian art; and the omission is judicious, the subject 
being too large for a condensed review of this kind. Among the 
authorities referred to we do not see the name of Dr. Ebers, who 
has done much to extend and popularize the knowledge of 
ancient Egyptian life ; —— antiquarian enthusiasm has led him 
to put a good deal of rose-colour into his pictures. 

e to the volume of scientific lectures, occupied by sub- 
jects which Sir John Lubbock has made his own. It opens with 
a lecture on the fertilization of flowers by insects, delivered, if we 
remember right, three or four years ago at the Royal Institution. 
The delicate and complicated arrangements by which insects, roving 
from flower to flower in search of honey, become involuntary 
carriers of the pollen are illustrated by many instances from diffe- 
rent groups. Sir John Lubbock remarks that when the use and 
necessity of these visits is once perceived the use of honey to the 
flowers (namely, to attract the insects) becomes “‘ so obvious that 
it is curious to see the various theories which were once enter- 
tained on the subject.” One naturalist made some way in observ- 
ing the facts, but managed just to reverse the true explanation. 
He “thought he observed that in meadows much visited by 
bees the plants were more healthy, but the inference he drew was 
that the honey, unless removed, was very injurious, and that 
the bees were of use in carrying it off.” In some cases honey 
is also useful by attracting ants, which keep down small 
insects that otherwise would prey upon the plants. On the other 
hand, it is the interest of most flowers to keep out ants, which 
would consume the honey with no benefit to the flowers, and 
might even prevent bees from coming. Accordingly there are ar- 
rangements of hairs on the stalk pointing downwards, sticky or 
slippery surfaces, or bristles which to the ants must be a gigantic 
quickset hedge. 

In the latter part of the second lecture it is shown how much 
the protective colouring of insects depends on their plant sur- 
roundings. Caterpillars are chosen for special examination, and 
among these a group of which the elephant hawk-moth is a 
member. The larva of this species goes through several moults, 
in which its colouring, spots, and lines are changed. It begins as 
a small bright-green caterpillar, and ends as a very large one, 
sometimes green, sometimes a dull brown. A garb of green 

rotects the small caterpillar by confounding it to the eye with the 
seen it feeds on. The full-grown one feeds by night, and lies 
hid among dry sticks and leaves in the daytime, and in this way 
of life the brown colour is as good or better for concealment. But 
this caterpillar has large and conspicuous eye-spots, and others have 
them even larger. What is the use of making oneself conspicuous 
in this way? It is suggested with considerable probability that 
these spots are analogous to the terrific devices with which savage 
tribes adorn their persons and arms; but in this case they are the 
wearer's only defence. The object is to frighten the birds who 
ight otherwise eat the caterpillar. In the case of one particularly 
ugly species, a thick-set and pig-faced creature called Chero- 
campa porcellus, it has been ascertained that this eflect is pro- 
duced 


That small birds are, as a matter of fact, afraid of these caterpillars 

which, however, I need not say, are in reality altogether harmless) 
Weissmann has proved by actual experiment. He put one ef these cater- 
pillars in a tray, in which he was accustomed to place seed for birds. Soon 
a little flock of sparrows and other small birds assembled to feed as usual. 
One of them lit on the edge of this tray, and was just going to hop in, when 
she spied the caterpillar. Immediately she began bobbing her head up and 
down, and was afraid to go nearer. Another joined ber, and then another, 
until at last there was a little company of ten or twelve birds, all looking 
on in astonishment, but not one ventured into the tray ; while one bird, 
which lit in it unsuspectingly, beat a hasty retreat in evident alarm as 


soon as she perceived the caterpillar. After watching for some time, 
Weissmann removed it, when the birds soon attacked the seeds. Other 
caterpillars also are probably protected by their curious. resemblance to 
spotted snakes. 

These same caterpillars present striking and instructive cases of 
the probable course of development in the history of the species 
being reproduced in the history of the individual. 

Next come two lectures on the habits of ants, as to which it is 
to be hoped that one day Sir John Lubbock may expand them 
into a fuller monograph. The enormous variety of institutions 
and social character met with in ant-communities is perhaps the 
most striking point for the reader who is not a special student 
of entomology. Not only do species of ants differ, for example, 
as to warlike habits and slave-keeping, but they go to 
extremes never reached man in any of his experi- 
ments in living. In one species the fighting ants have so 
developed their jaws as weapons of offence that they cannot feed 
themselves, and are wholly dependent on their slaves. Other 
slave-keeping ants have not ceased to help themselves, and employ 
their slaves only as assistants. One small species lives only in the 
nests of two larger kinds, apparently not enslaved, but in familiar 
relations with them. “They almost seem to be the dogs, or per- 
haps rather cats, of the ants.” 

Another small species, Solenopsis fugazx, which makes its chambers and 
galleries in the walls of the nests of larger species, is the bitter enemy of 
its hosts. The latter cannot get at the foe, being too large to enter the 
galleries. The little Solenopsis, therefore, are quite safe, and, as it ap » 
make incursions into the nurseries of the larger ant, and off 7 saad 
as food. It is as if we had small dwarfs, about eighteen inches to two feet 
long, harbouring in the walls of our houses, and every now and then 
carrying off some of our children into their horrid dens. 

Then, besides the aphides which have long been known to be 
used as milch cows, other insects are found in ants’ nests, living 
as the guests of the ants and tended by them, but for what pur- 
pose does not appear; such as a blind beetle found nowhere else, 
= which some puzzled observer suggested that it must be 
a fetish. 

As to the intelligence of ants, it would appear by Sir John 
Lubbock’s observations that their societies have long since arrived 
at a kind of Chinese condition. They have elaborate provisions 
for their fixed round of occupations, but little power of meeting 
new circumstances with new contrivance. It cannot be said that 
they have none, for they have been known to build a wall of earth 
for shelter when kept in an artificial nest. And it seems esta- 
blished that they can recognize a nest-mate, if we may coin the 
word, even after a separation of some length. Whether the 
recognition is of the individual or only of a class would be very 
difficult to decide. It seems from another series of experiments 
that ants have a lively feeling of aversion for strangers, but 
not much active affection for their own kind. The same thing 
seems to be true of bees. Sir John Lubbock has made carefully 
devised experiments to discover whether ants have means of com- 
municating information to one another ; the results at present are 
uncertain. As to the colour-sense of ants, they show a strong 
dislike to violet light, though the sight of ants appears to be very 
imperfect, and red is preferred to mn. It would be curious to 
see if the ultra-violet rays have any particular effect. 

Almost as we are writing these lines there has appeared in 
Nature an extraordinary report of a feat of engineering accom- 
plished by a society of ants, which far outdoes in intelligence any- 
thing Sir John Lubbock has been able to observe. These insects, 
it is said, dragged the bodies of two cockroaches to their nest over 
several feet of rough ground, including a drop over a ledge, with 
every appearance of disciplined and planned action. Their move- 
ments and ingenious avoidance of obstacles are described in detail, 
and Mr, Serjeant Cox, who is the fortunate observer, pledges his 
credit as president of the Psychological Society for the correctness 
of his inferences as to the extent of the ants’ intelligence. How- 
ever, the facts alone are surprising enough. We do not presume 
to doubt or criticize, but leave the matter to the entomologists. 
Meantime let us profit by Sir John Lubbock’s general summing up 
of the social and political condition of ants:— 

We find in the different ies of ants different conditions of life, 
curiously answering to the earlier stages of human p' For instance, 
some species, such as Formica fusca, live principally on the produce of the 
chase ; for — they feed partly on the honey-dew of Aphides, they have 
not domesticated their insects. These ants probably retain the habits once 
common to all ants. They resemble the lower races of men, who subsist 
mainly by hunting. Like them, they frequent woods and wilds, live in 
compiuratively small communities, and the instincts of collective action are 
but little developed among them. They hunt singly, and their battles are 
single combats, like those of Homeric heroes. Such species as Lasius flavus 
represent a distinctly higher type of social life ; they show more skill in 
architecture, may literally be said to have domesticated certain species of 
Aphides, and may be compared to the pastoral stage of human progress— 
to the races which live on the produce of their flocks and herds. Their 
communities are more numerous, they act much more in concert, their 
battles are not mere single combats, but they know how to act in combina- 
tion. I am disposed to hazard the conjecture that they will gradually ex- 
terminate the mere hunting species, just as savages disappear before more 
advanced races. Lastly, agricultural nations may be compared with 
harvesting ants. 

‘Thus, there seem to be three pesos types, offering a curious analogy 
to the three great phases: the hunting, pastoral, and agricultural stages, 
in the history of human development. 

Tke volume is made up by two highly interesting discourses on 
prehistoric archeology. e will just mention one point not 
mentioned in the lectures against the “ utterly untenable ” theory 
| that the remains of the Bronze Age are Roman. It is a strong 

argument thut “the word ferrum was employed in Latin asa 
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synonym for a sword,” as Sir John Lubbock points out; it is even 
stronger that the word osdnpopopeiy is used by Thucydides to de- 
note the habitual bearing of arms, and this in speaking of times 
which to him were already ancient. This one word shows that 
in the days of the Peloponnesian war iron had so supplanted bronze 
in the Hellenic world that the Bronze Age was not even a living 
tradition. The subject would be a tempting one to pursue ; but the 
temptation must be resisted. 


GEIKIE’S OUTLINES OF FIELD GEOLOGY.* 


As a sign of the true spirit of science being widely in the as- 
cendant we may point to the fact of so many men of high 
mark in the most important departments of knowledge coming 
forward with manuals for the special use of beginners in each 
separate branch of inquiry. What has been habitually held a 
task below the attention of an advanced professor or successful 
practitioner in any school of science, abstract or applied, has been 
willingly taken up by many whose time and thought are the most 
precious gifts they have to bestow. Whereas of old it had been 
too frequently and too easily believed that anybody might be 
trusted to teach the rudiments of any subject, now minds of 
wider grasp and more careful experience have come to see the vital 
importance of the first footsteps in the path of knowledge being 
firmly planted, and of guidance at the very beginning being the 
best and surest that may be had. In — study, perhaps, 
beyond all others, all after-progress may be said to turn upon the 
soundness of the method laid down at the outset. How much of 
the task of education consists in correcting and eradicating the 
eflects of incorrect methods and defective habits of observation 
and reasoning! Happy the youth, happier still the child, to whom 
the hand of a master has em stretched out to steady the first 
tottering steps and to give a grasp of truths which make the 
mind sure of the first principles of nature. To have enlisted 
the most eminent teachers of science in this elementary work is 
amongst the highest gains to education in our day. An excellent 
example has been set in the most august quarter, the Lords of 
the Committee of the Privy Council on Education having called 
upon men of the first professorial or professional rank to give 
lectures or furnish primers for the benefit both of students and 
of the class of elemen teachers. In the course of a series 
of lectures designed to illustrate the Loan Collection of Scien- 
tific Instruments at South Kensington in August 1876, 
Professor Archibald Geikie was invited to deliver a couple 
of discourses upon geological maps and instruments of 
surveying. His remarks turned more especially upon the methods 
of observation requisite in practical field-geology, and the con- 
struction of geological maps and sections representing graphically 
to the eye, in condensed form, the results established by field- 
work, Published in pamphlet form, these lectures were soon 
out of print. The domed for a new issue has induced the 
author to recast and greatly enlarge his original work, while re- 
taining its unpretending elementary character. The young geolo- 
gist is cautioned not to look in it for a systematic text-book on 
geology. It presupposes on his part a general knowledge of the 
scope and the primary facts of the science ; and it is not so much 
didactic as suggestive, putting him rather in the way of intelli- 
gent observation on his own part than presenting him with what 
has been already discovered by others. It is not from books, the 
writer forcibly urges, that the practical knowledge primarily sought 
for is to be obtained. It must be learnt in quarries and ravines, by 
hillside, railway-cutting, and sea-shore. For equipment the tiro 
should take with him, first of all, a geological hammer, compass- 
case and belt, and a microscope, with a clinometer, which 
is less liable to break than a spirit-level, and which can be 
made, our Professor shows, easily enough by any handy young 
observer for himself. By an ingenious combination the pocket- 
compass and clinometer can be united in one instrument of the 
size and shape of an ordinary watch, the compass points taking the 
lace of the figures for the hours and minutes. A special note- 

book is recommended, and the power of sketching is presupposed 
on the part of the geologist taking the field. Pencils of various 
tints will be found in general more handy than water-colours. 
Further apparatus may be added from time to time according to 
the nature of the work, which in turn depends upon the nature of 
the district, A small bottle of hydrochloric acid, carried in a pro- 
tecting wooden box or case, is often of use in testing for carbonates, 
particularly in regions where rocks have come, through weathering, 
to assume very much the same look of surface. A limestone “spear” 
was cleverly used by Sir W. Logan whilst carrying on the survey 
of the Laurentian limestones of Canada. The sharp iron point 
was thrust through the superficial soil, wherever limestone was 
, until it struck the rock beneath. On being drawn up, 

the powder of stone adhering to the iron point was tested with 
acid, a brisk effervescence forthwith betraying the existence of any 
limestone below. A similar implement—nicknamed a geological 
cheese-taster—was employed by the writer's colleagues on the 
Geological Survey for testing the clays and sands, or other 
soils, underlying the Wealden area. A knowledge of chemical 
reactions combined with the microscope will be of continual use 
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to the geologist ; but the chief chemical tests which he will find 
available are those which he can perform with the blowpipe. The 
apparatus required for this purpose is but simple. Our author 
gives a list of all that is necessary, which may be mg packed 
in a box to be stowed in the corner of a portmanteau. The best 
book on the blowpipe is Plattner’s, of which there is an English 
translation. Manuals by Elderhorst and Scheerer are likewise to 
be recommended, together with Professor Brush’s Manual of 
Determinative Mineralogy. To assist the learner in field-work, a 
list of the more important minerals which enter into the compo- 
sition of rock-masses is appended, indicating briefly the conditions 
under which each may be expected to be found. Magnetic analysis 
will prove of great use in the case of rocks, such as basalt and dolerite, 
containing magnetite or other magnetic mixtures of iron oxides, 
Short and clear directions are given for preparing thin slices of rocks 
and minerals for observation under the microscope. These may be 
prepared, it is shown, if the operator possesses ordinary neatness 
of hand and patience, without the help of elaborate and unwieldy 
apparatus, or even of the small and handy grinding machine supplied 
at little cost by Fuess of Berlin. Crystalline rocks, such as granite, 
gneiss, diorite, dolerite, and modern lavas may readily be reduced 
to the required thinness. No very expensive microscope is needed 
by the geologist in the field. An objective magnifying up to 
200 or 300 diameters, with a couple of Nicol prisms, will suffice 
him. He will learn how to observe, both by reflected and by 
polarized light, and how to study the properties of dichroism in 
any mineral; the change, for instance, in hornblende from deep 
brown to dark yellow under the action of a rotating Nicol prism. 
The mineral characteristics of rocks may often be thus discriminated. 
Hornblende and augite, for example, in many respects resemble 
each other; and though they differ in their cleavage angles, these 
cannot always be found in microscopic slides. Whilst the prism, 
however, is rotated augite remains passive, or nearly so, being 
feebly, if at all, dichroic. Hornblende, on the contrary, is very 
strongly dichroic. For the student’s guidance in the determina- 
— rocks the following questions are suggested by Professor 
eikie :— 


1st, Is the rock entirely crystalline, consisting solely of crystals of 
different minerals interlaced ; and if so, what are these minerals? 2nd, Is 
there any trace of a glassy ground-mass? In this case he may remove 
the rock at once from the granite series. 3rd, Can he detect any evidence 
of the devitrification of what must have been at one time the glassy basis 
of the whole rock? This devitrification might be shown by the appear- 
ance of numerous microscopic hairs, rods, bundles of feather-like irregular 
or granular aggregations. 4th, In what order did the minerals crystallize ? 
This may often be very clearly made out with the microscope, as, for in- 
stance, when one mineral is completely inclosed within another. sth, 
What is the nature of any alteration which the rock may have undergone ? 
In a vast number of cases the slices show abundant evidence of such meta- 
morphism ; felspar passing into a granular kaolin, augite changing into 
various indefinite green products termed “ viridite,” olivine into serpentine, 
while secondary calcite, quartz, and zeolites run in minute veins or fill up 
interstices of the rock. 6th, Is the rock a fragmental one; andif so, what 
is the nature of its component grains? Is any trace of organic remains to 
be detected ? 


The book is admirably adapted throughout to secure its professed 
purpose, which is that of inducing the reader to cultivate geol 

as an out-of-door recreation, and supplying him with the needful 
hints for his guidance. This end is greatly furthered by the 
clearly-drawn and highly-expressive woodcuts, which bring home 
to the mind, as no amount of written description can, the 
geological characteristics of a country, or the structure and 
component matter of rocks. A couple of maps are drawn to 
exhibit by their contrast the effects of incorrect topography 
in distorting geological lines. The same district being represented 
in both drawings, and the streams with their tributaries being the 
same in both, it is shown that by tracing erroneously the boun 

line between the main formations, guiding himself by the points of 
intersection of the different streams, the draughtsman would be 
led theoretically to lay down a curved line of dislocation when the 
true line would be straight. Happily for the student in this 
country we have the Ordnance maps on various scales for all but a 
few outlying districts ; so that we have here an exact topographical 
basis on which any degree of finish may be worked up in geological 
map-making. At the same time our author would wisely have his 
pupil construct from the first his own rough field map, or set him- 
self to correct a faulty one. The ordinary method of triangulation 
is the best that can be adopted. Let a base line be measured 
along some level piece of ground,a meadow or the sea-shore, 
from each end of which a bearing may then be taken with the 
azimuth compass to some neighbouring object. The point of 
intersection of the lines of these two bearings gives the posi- 
tion of the object on the map. One or two triangles having 
been obtained in this way, the general face of the district ma 
be filled in so as to produce a map which, if not scienti- 
fically perfect, will amply serve the immediate purpose of the 
topographer. In parts of the world where no maps of the 
high class European standard as yet exist, a happy combination of 
topographical with geological surveying has been found practicable. 
Our author cites as admirable examples of this union the explora- 
tions of the river courses of Canada by the late Sir W. Logan, 
whose party, by the aid of canoes and attendant Indians, explored 
rivers, and mapped and geologized, laying down lines of traverse 
which served as the base for future more detailed and more scien- 
tifie topography. Still more elaborate are the series of surveys 
at present being carried out under Dr. Hayden, geologist in charge 
| of the Geological and een Survey of tue Western Terri- 
| tories of the United States. Year by year the valuable reports of 
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! 
ings and pho of Dr. Hayden and his associates ex- 
tend our knowledge of the Beoezaphy, geology, natural history, 
ethnology, and antiquities of that vast region of previously all but 
unknown land. 

After preliminary traverses or reconnaissances of the district to 
be surveyed—say in Great Britain—the observer will carefully 
examine and note the brooks, ravines, sea-coasts, hill sides, 
yalleys, mountains, cuttings, or other natural sections or artificial 
exposures of rock or soil, which may determine, Ist, the lithology 
and distribution of the rocks; 2ndly, their probable or actual 
geological horizon or date; 3rdly, their position with regard to 
each other—i.e. the geological structure of the district. In deter- 
mining the petrological character of rocks and minerals he will be 
careful to distinguish between essential and accidental features. 
He will note the effects of weathering and the aspect of fresh 
fractures. Is their strueture or texture crystalline—whether (1) 
amorphously aggregated or (2), sehistose—i.c. disposed in more or 
less distinctly parallel laming or folia, or compacted of no recog- 
nizable component crystals or particles, but with a close homo- 
geneous substance, such as the hous rocks on the one hand, 
and the fragmental or conglomerate on the other? Besides the 
qualities of individual specimens of rocks there is what our author 
terms their “behaviour in mass,” the natural architecture of the 
earth’s crust, or building up of mountain ranges and grou A 
typical illustration of this important feature in geology is given in 
a couple of outlines of mountains formed, one of stratified or 
sedimentary, and the other of crystalline, rocks from Hayden’s Report 
on the Rocky Mountains. In the former are seen the two prominent | 
sets of lines marking the horizontal bedding and vertical jointing of 
the strata. The amorphous crystalline rocks, on the contrary, are 
marked by the absence of all structure except their joints. No 
parallel systems of lines here meet the eye. The crests are 
splintered or fissured along the joints, these divisional lines being 
traceable by a practised eye down many a steep declivity or cliff of 
granite, the general lines of the mountain rising or converging in 
craceful curves towards the summit till they oiten become vertical. 
The view of the Alpine system, with Mont Blanc for a culminatin 
instance, as one vast crystalline edifice has been presented wit 
perhaps some exuberance of fancy by M. Elie de umont, and 
more recently by M. Viollet-le-Duc. The subject of faults, curva- 
ture of rocks, and unconformability of strata is made si ly 
clear in Professor Geikie’s manual, as is also that of igneous rocks, 
mineral veins, and, in brief, each elementary problem which the 
student needs to master at the outset of his researches. He can 
have no better introduction to the direct and independent study of 
nature, 


STANFORD’S TOURIST GUIDES.* 


Fe deal as to a nation’s habits of travel 
from the form and sizeof its favourite guide-books. Thus 
the ponderous volumes like exaggerated pocket-books which profess 
to be comprehensive itineraries for the whole of “ Europe and the 
East,” are the special produets of the great American Union. As 
the citizen of the States never walks when he can help it, he is 
comparatively indifferent as towhat he may have to carry; and the 
barest skeleton of tours will serve his purpose when he is racing 
against time round the higbroads of the world. Mr. Murray’s 
valuable series of Handbooks were precisely what was needed for 
the days in which they were begun, when travel was the luxury of 
the well-to-do and the idle. They not only supplied much useful 
information, but in a great measure spared a man the trouble of 
thinking. The traveller was instructed as to what he was expected 
to admire, both in the way of art and archeology, and of 
scenery; and reasons were suggested for the 
vaptures appropriate to i circumstances and scenes. We 
should be most if we said thing but good of Mr. 
Murray, since we have often found his Handbooks invaluable as 
cuides, and their company has whiled away many a tedious 
evening. But somehow, when on the Continent in late years, we 
have taken to leaving them behind with our bulkier baggage, when 
we have broken away upon short flying trips; and it is certain 
iuat they have become somewhat less the invariable companions of 
cur countrymen than they used to be. For the new generations 
‘hat have been growing up have taken to travelling in a style that 
used to be rather the speciality of the Germans. What the short- 
‘ime tourist desires above everything is practical hints, and the 
.uest succinct indications as to the objects of every kind that are 
hest worth seeing. Above all, when one travels with a light hand- 
portmanteau, or slings a tightly-packed knapsack on one’s shoulders, 
each inch of space and ounce of weight Semen of consequence. 
\ score of years ago, the few who could spell through a page of 

; in 


‘‘erman took to buying Baedekers in the original tongue ; and 

the self-complacency of their superior advantages, perhaps ex- 
oggerated the merits of those ex ides. So Baedeker, after 
a first translation into French, as 
languages, has since been uni ized in English ; and, 


with his close-clipped pages and fle binding, he looks the 
model of a handy vade mecum. And there can be no question that 
Baedeker is just the guide both for the middle-class family that is 
more business-like than romantic, and to which economy on the road 
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is decidedly an object, or for the wanderer of independent spirit 
who dislikes abdicating his individuality and placing himself in 
the hands of some flippant commissionaire. For ourselves we 
have always found the utility and enjoyment of a guide-book to 
be in the inverse ratio of its bulk. We used to double the cost 
of our valued “‘ Murrays” for France and the Continent generally 
by having them distributed into sections in flexible boards. 
Whether you are going out for a lounge in a frock-coat through 
the streets of some fashionable capital, or starting for a long day’s 
climb and scramble among the ridges of the Alps on the verge of 
the snow-line, you strongly object to burdening yourself unneces- 
sarily. But,on the other hand, it is unquestionably no slight 
satisfaction to know that you carry in your pocket the means 
of gratifying intelligent curiosity, 
of the date of some venerable 


a pride in their cities, and ‘ess to know something of their own 
curiosities ; while the shepherds and mountaineers in the show 
districts of Europe have been incited by og to become 
useful as guides. In an English county, the intelligent and 
inquisitive tourist is likely li to find himself all abroad. 
Should he stop the busy inhabitant of a thriving market town to 
ask some question as to the local antiquities, he would certainly 
be stared at and probably be snubbed. Villagers and stolid agri- 
cultural labourers, with the best will in the world, can tell him 
little or nothing of what he wants to know; and even should 
they conscientiously undertake to direet him across country, 
the chances are that they fail to convey their meaning. 
Abroad, in well-known districts, the innkeeper, by virtue of his 
profession, feels bound to be the traveller's counsellor on all points of 
general importance. In England, his soul is in his kitchen and 
cellar ; and the utmost he can tell you is the outside distances of 
places to which he is in the habit of furnishing conveyances to be 
paid at so much per mile. And in our English counties you must 
walk or ride if you are to see them with either comfort or profit, 
for the lines of railway merely skirt the picturesque districts, as 


they take the ry, sm possible cuts aeross the level. So that 
for the pedestrian, horseman, or bicyclist, a handy pocket-guide is 
almost indispensable. 


Mr. Stanford has estimated the situation correctly, and, so far as 
we can judge, has made most creditable provision for it. Nothing 
can be more convenient than the volumes of his little two-shilling 
county series; the type, though closely printed, is clear, and they 
are nearly as light, and twice as portable, as a fairly filled 
cigar-case. In the two volumes before us, though they are 
arranged on a similar plan, the treatment is slightly dif- 
ferent; and we presume that a good deal is very Properly 
trusted to the discretion and idiosynerasies of the different 
editors. Moreover, the character of the counties must be taken 
into consideration; and Mr. Bevan, who has charge of Surrey, 
was almost bound to be brief and practical. The county is small 
and compact, but his subjects are wide out of all proportion. 
There is hardly a district in that shire of woods and heaths which 
is not more or less noted for its beauties ; there is scarcely a town, 
village, or parish without attractions or associations of some kind. 
As its most remote boundaries are within cheap and easy reach of 
the metropolis, it is full of the favourite resorts of “the toiling 
millions.” Its scenery has been immortalized in the works of suc- 
cessive art exhibitions till their frequenters know most of it by 
sight and name. It contains many of the most famous boating 
places on the Thames, sundry of our suburban parks and palaces, 
with Epsom Downs, Hampton Court Gardens, Richmond, Kew, 
Esher, and Wimbledon; with an infinity of commons and 
open spaces that are the scenes of periodical i 
In short, when the tourist finds himself started in Surrey, 
he is encompassed everywhere by points of interest which 
tempt him in as many different directions. Mr. Bevan has 
done his best for him, and has done his best by doing it 
methodically and briefly. He has selected}a number of imagi- 
nary centres of ‘Wimbledon, Richmond, Dorking, 
Guildford, &c.—and noted the walks and excursions in the im- 
mediate vicinity, giving besides, with extreme accuracy, the 
distances to the nearest of interest or importance. He re- 
commends those lanes foo’ across commons that are to 
be preferred by the wayfarer to the regular highroad; summing 
up in favour of the scenery by one route or the other. We have 
submitted to a close scrutiny his direetions as to certain districts 
in which we have resided for years, and we have never caught him 
tripping in a matter of any consequence. Advice as to scenery 
must be matter of opinion; but in that, too, for the most part, 
we may agree with him. He condemns the Surrey inns as de- 
cidedly behind the times; in which no doubt he is generally 
speaking right, though there are a few very satisfactory exceptions. 
It is not in our province to give an invidious preference to any 
of them, but hed Mr. Bevan in his capacity of editor chosen to 
condescend to particulars, he could have added greatly to the prac- 
— of his work and done something towards promoting 
a reform. 

Norfolk is one of the largest counties in England, and no doubt 
there isa good deal in it that is i — others besides 
agriculturists and sportsmen. But, although it has some finely 
timbered parks, it haa not much to boast of in the way of land- 


| 

watershed in a difficult country. And, if this be so abroad, 

it is far more the case in England. Abroad, in nine cases 

out of ten, any one has tolerable means of informing himself, 

who can command enough of the language or chooses to put 

his hand in his purse. Foreign citizens for the most part take = 

= 
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scape for those who do not care for pasture and root crops. Mr. 
Rye seems to us to have done his work well, and clearly he has 
made it a labour of love ; but his little volume, unlike that of Mr. 
Bevan, is by no means ‘a model of point and succinctness. His 
style is rather diffuse and gossipy, and it is significant that the 
introduction and his account of the cathedral capital occupy 
by themselves nearly one-half of the book. In fact, along 
very many of the routes he is compelled to admit that 
all is tame, if not barren; only here and there is some 
church or hall or ancient manor-house that would repay @ 
visit, if one chanced to be in the neighbourhood. Naturally, 
one could make an exceedingly interesting architectural and 
ecclesiastical tour in a county that abounds in remarkable churches, 
and the notice of the Broads district is of course worth 

He mentions, as a useful hint by the way, that, if we desire to 
explore the Broads and the decoys by water, a satisfactory boat 
or canoe may be hired at the Yarmouth boat-yards. And we are 
told of a rising little watering-place called Mundesley, which “ is 
rapidly taking the place of Cromer, now the latter can be sated 
by — * We may add that Mr. Rye ee to be deeply read 
have the records of the leading county 
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BIEMINGHAM TRIENNIAL MUSICAL FESTIVAL 
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HOME F EDUCATION (High-Class)—A MARRIED LADY, 
residing in 6 lesee country house in Sussex, receives TE PU PILS, to Educate with 
her Two resident and Masters attend. g, Driving, and Bathing, 

. ‘The domestic arrangements are 8, vate family. 
{nclusive Terms : under Twelve, 80 Guineas ; over (pro tem.), 
Mrs. ROBERT Scorr, Bank House, Parade, Tunbridge Wells. 


TH. PHILBERDS PREPARATORY SCHOOL _ (near 
IENHEAD).— BOYS are special Schol and E 
Examinations at all the Public Schools ; also the Naval’ In the 
New House a JUNIOR PREPARATORY SCHOOL has been ‘established for quite LITTLE 

BOYS.—For full information apply to the Rev. the HEAD-MASTER. 


uineas.—Ad 


LIFE ASSURANCES, &c. 


PH@NIxXx FIRE OFFIOE 
LOMBARD STREET AND CHARING ern gpa —ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Lows Bott 
Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 


JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


OLKESTONE.— mR. W. J. JEAFFRESON, M.A. Oxon, 

assisted by a Combelipe ¥ and competent Teachers, pre PUPILS for the 

Universities. Sandhurst, Woolwich, ie Civil § Service, and all Competitive Examinations. A 

few Militia Ty can be received a istmas, who will be prepared for the Qualifying 
Competition in Military Subjects. 


ARMY EXAMINATIONS, COOPER’S HILL COLLEGE, 
M.A. Cambridge formerly Professor of Mathematics at 


ent and Daily PU UPIL whom on several 
Pupils ber 1.—Address, 


occasions 
67 High 
Rev. 


the highest p 
Street Clapham, 
HILLSIDE SCHOOL, WEST MALVERN. — The 


EDWARD FORD, M.A.. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, assisted by his two Sons 
able pares BOYS for the large Pub’ ie Schools, and Universi- 
. Referees r. VAUGHAN, Master of the Temple, &c.—Full —— ars, and view ef 

applieation. 


YOUTHSEA. — BURGOYNE HOUSE. — EASTMAN’S” 


R.N. ACADEMY.— Principal (since 1860)—G. EASTCOTT SPICKERNELL. The 
house is to directly facing the sea. Good bathing and boating. Al! Pupils 
At las ree Naval Cadet Examinations Pupils took 2nd, 2nd, 4th, 4th, 


are taught to 
ith, othe othe 6th, "6th, 6th, . ey Of Nineteen sent up last year Seventeen passed. Pu ils 
received from N in preparation 


are oo ine years of age, for Educat on for Army, Navy, Public 
B R E M H. 
B enzeanatony SCHOOL for Eton, Harrow, Wea, &c. Terms, 100 Guineas. 

B. BRACKENBURY, Saugeen, Bournemouth. 


OXFORD MATRICULATION.—A MARRIED M.A., Rector 
of a small Country Parish near Oxford, prepares a limited number of PUPILS for 
Matriculation. Satisfactory references.—Address, Rev. A. W., Ch. Ch., Oxford. 


St.! LEONARD'S-ON-SEA. —The Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, 
to prepare for the Public or see Large house on high 


the Ben and use of Sea-water Swimming Bath and Gymna- 
80 Guineas ; above Ten, 100 Guineas.—Address, the Mount 


es P 

jum. Terms, for Boys under 
Lodge, St. Leonard’ s-on-Sea. 


W IMBLEDON SCHOOL.— This School affords 
means of preparation for the different Military C An 

unusually large Staff of fuer enables each Pupil to receive ms cana instruction 

and attention. During the past year TWENTY successful Candidates Foaigpeny direct from 

this School into the Aries Infantry. The NEXT T 

For further information apply to Rev. the HEAD-MASTERS, Wimbledon School, Surrey. 
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‘Add ey and, Greenhill Road, Hampstead, London. 
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Titchmarsh Rectory, 
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RE zV. W. TUCK WELL, late Head-Master of Taunton College 


School, and Fellow of baad College, Oxford, takes a few Boys as PUPILS.—Address, 
Stockton Rectory, near Rugby 


p= ATE or BACKWARD BOYS from Fifteen to 


hteen.—An expertenced TUTOR receives FOUR PUPILS who need special care.— 
For full address M.A. OXON, Rosebank. West Malvern. 


Mr SIBLEY receives TWELVE RESIDENT PUPILS, 


who receive home comforts and careful supervision, A High-class Edueation _guaran- 
teed. Pupils prepared (if desired) for the Oxford and Cambridge E 
nglish and Foreign Certificated Governesses. Professors*of eminence attend. Reference 
kin ly permitted to Messrs. Wren and Gurney, of 2 Powis Square, Bayswater, W.— For 
Prospectus apply to Miss SIBLEY, 99 Linden Gardens, Kensington Gardens, W. 


ATION.—RICHMOND HILL.—High-Class SCHOOL 


for YOUNG LADIES. First-rate London Masters. Spacious house and good garden. 
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- rlish and Foreign Governesses. est references. Usual Terms, 100 Guineas.—Address, 
+ care of Mr. Young, Chemist, New Barnet, Herts. 


GES ASIDE HOME for the HOLIDAYS.—INDIAN BOYS 
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vided. “For particulars apply to the HRAb-MASTER, Chardstock College, Chard. 


AW STUDIES.—A CITY SOLICITOR and Legal Author, 

residing at Highbury, receives, as members of his family, One or Two RESIDENT 

PUPILS to prepare for Examinations, or under Articles, Terms moderate.—Address, Lex, 
64 Gresham Street, E.C. 


Por SECRETARYSHIP.—-A GENTLEMAN, aged 25, 
Address, Mr. POIssoN, 4 Hilgrove Road, St. John's V 
n LITERARY MAN, CLERGYMAN, or INVALID my 
find a desirable HOME in a Gentleman's Family, close to the British Museum. 
letter only.—Address, 8. R.. Mr. G, Osborne, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


in the Paris University, entered at the French Bar, having a fortune, Mo th 
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NORTHERN FIRE and LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
ESTABLISHED 1836. 


Orrice In LONDON—1 MOORGATE STREET. 


pital . 
Fire Revenue ........+.. 405,600 
R oo 157,800 
Accumulated Funds (D ber 31, 1878) £2,391,000. 


Insurances effected in all parts of the World. 
A. P. FLETCHER, General Manager. 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established 1863.1 OLD BROAD STREET, E.C.; and 16 & 17 PALL MALL, 8.W. 
CAPITAL, £1,600,000, PAID-UP and INVESTED, £700,000. 

B. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


COIDENTS OCCUR DAILY!!! 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL vided against by a Policy of the RAILWAY 
| (ASSURANCE the oldest Accidental Assurance 


NAIR Ch 

£1,350,000 have been paid as com- 
pensation. Apply ‘to the Clerks at the Tail way _ ¥-, the Local Agents, or 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary, 64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


THE AGRA BANK, Limited.— Established in 1833. 
CAPITAL £1,000,000. 
HEAD Orrice—NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
BRANCHES in Edinburgh, Calcutta, ag = Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai. 
ong Kon 


Current Accounts are hone ai at the Head Office on the Terms customary with London Bankers. 
and Interest allowed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100, 
Deposits received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz. 
At5 per cent. per ann., subject to 12 months’ Notice of Withdrawal. 
For shorter periods Deposits will be received on terms to be agreed upon. 
Bills issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 
es an ‘ure fected in British an oreign Sec! 
— and the safe custody of the same undertaken. er-necenes — 


Interest drawn, and Army, Navy, and Civil Pay and Pensions realized. 
wa of B and Money Agency, British and Indian, 


J. THOMSON, Chairman. 


AUSTRALIA. 


UNION BANK of 
Established 1837 


es 


LETTERS of CREDIT, as BILLS on DEMAND or at Thiet Da: Sig hi gran 
the Bank’s Branches throughout Australia and New Zeala: 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent for - aie 
DEPOSITS are received at notice, and for fixed periods, on terms which may be ascertained 


on application 
1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, London, E.C. W. R. MEWBURN, ethane 


HEAL & SON'S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
BEDSTEADS, 


BEDDING, 
BEDROOM FURNITURE, 
Sent free by post. 


HEAL & SON, 195, 196, 197, 1988 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD. LONDON, W. 
G A R D N E R Ss 
NEW DINNER | AND TABLE GLASS SERVICES 
Are Original in Design, E ive in App and Unequalled in Price. 
DINNER SERVICES from £3 3s. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 
TABLE GLASS SERVICES from £3 5s. 6d. the Set, for Twelve Persons, complete. 


DINNER SERVICES. TABLE Gas OF THE 

£s.d. BE CRYSTAL. £ s.d. 

The 330 Plain Light Stem ‘Glas 356 
The 313 6 Engraved Light Stem Glass . 486 
The 440 Richly-Cut G Glass 550 
The 550 Flowers .. 550 
Thed 660 craved Grass and Fern 770 

Discount 15 er Cent. 

Coloured Lithographic Sheets of Dinner . and Il 1 Glass Catal which must be 


rned, are sent, post free, on application. 
GARDNERS, GLAss, CHINA, AND LAMP MANUFACTURERS, 
453 AND 454 WEST STRAND, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 


(COMEDIE FRANCAISE.—PIESSE LUBIN have the 


honour to announce that they have, under “specia) made a new and 
exquisite Bouquet pour le Mouchoir, named T M DIE. "FRANCAISE. Sold in 
tles, 2s. 6d., 5s., 2ls., at all fashionable Druggists and Perfumers in the principal Cities of 


Laboratory of Flowers, 2 New Bond Street, London. 
A CHILD’S SKIN and COMPLEXION ae often Spoiled by 
the use cteteone, ene” or rele Toilet Soaps. for of life is the Skin = 


Nurses who value the health and tha lv the Children should ask 


It strongly recommended ois Phe on on the Skin. 


OVERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL— 


Under Contract for the conveyance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China, 
pho and ag ota The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch 
their § fro’ vid the Suez Canal, every = jay, from Venice every 
¥ riday, and from Brindisi, with: the Overland Mails, every Mon 
Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 ‘cubase Street, 8. Ww. 


HOTELS. 
BRIGHTON. {BEDFORD HOTEL.—Facing 


anade. Near the West Pier. tral and quiet. 
pacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-W 


Sea and 

Long established. Suites of 
Water Service in the Hotel. 

BENJN. BULL, Manager. 


MARGATE. .—CARLTON HOTEL, facing Sea; Bed, Break- 


fast, Lunch, Dinner, or Hotel. Weekly Boarders, £4 Two, one Bed, 
Estimates fur Families. ROBERT KERR, Proprietor. _ 


(THE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on the Sea-shore, in its 
own Picturesque Grounds of five acres. It contains 250 Rooms, and is fitted with every 


£7 78. 


Charges fixed and moderate. Table- 


Every information of the MANAGER. in Bnei Tickets to Iliracumbe, for Two | 


Months, are issued at all pri incipal Railway Stations in in E 


URNISH YOUR HOUSE or APARTMENTS 

THROUGHOUT = MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. Th 1, 

llustra’ riced Catalozuec, with Road, 


Wits’ 
“WESTWARD HO!” 
WILLS’ “ WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE. 
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WILLS, W. D. & H. O. 
ROS LIME 


JUICE CORDIAL. 


A Famil 
A delicious Cooling ink ij yater. 
An Stimulant "blended with 
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he Blood, assisting Digest 
a recommended by the Lancet.” 


WHOLESALE SToRRs—11 CURTAIN ROAD, LONDON. 
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PERRIN 8’ SAUCE, 


L E ive 
are calculated to decei e Public, A PE 
IN RRINS have adopted a 


LABEL, bearing their Sign hich Si 
and Export 


jackwell, 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS. 
« THE fresh and splendid distinction of 2 Gold Medal, now 


given in 1878.""—Paris Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 
FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. : 
Guaranteed pure Cocoa only, deprived of the superfluous oil. Sold in Packets and Tins. 


RUTHIN WATERS. 


ELLIS’S PURE AERATED RUTHIN WATERS. 
a2 pura WATERS.—“ Absolutely pure.”—See Analyses, sent post free on 


ELLis’s “RUTHIN WATERS.—Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia, and also Water 
without 


FLLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—For Gout, Lithia Water, and Lithia and Potass Water. 
EY. - Is’s RU bed IN WATERS.—Corks branded “ R. Ellis & Son, Ruthin.” Every label 
ars Trade 


7LLIS'S RUTHIN WATERS.—Sold everywhere. Whole- 
salc_R. ELLIS & SON, en, North Wales. London Agents—W. BEST & SONS, 
etta Street, Cavendish Square. 


BOOKS, &c. 


MUDPIES SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS. — See 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY CIRCULAR fur AUGUST. New Edition, now ready. 
S SELECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP and SCARCE 


a. —aue surplus Co) of many of the leading Books of the Past and Present 
tor Sale at reaily reduced. prices. See MU DIE’S CLEARANCE 
CATALOGUE for we tGusT. New Edition. now ready, postage free on application. 


DIES SELECT LIBRARY. — NOTICE. —All the Books 
on Sale MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRAR be obtained, 

sith the least — detay. 1 Subseribers to MUD DIE’S RANCHE ER LIBRARY, 

BARTON ADE, MANCHESTER (one Minute’s Welk from the Exchange). 

Mudie’s aa Library, Limited, New Oxford Street. City Office, 2 King Street, Cheapside. 


e Exc’ 

THE | SATURDAY REVIEW.—The following NUMBERS 
HE SATURDAY REVIEW are required, for which 6d. each will be given, viz. : 

81, 88, 91, 192, 689, and 771 fi. copies)—at the Office, 33 Southampton Street, 


Just published, in crown 8vo. price 5s. cloth, 


HE PROBLEM of the WORLD and the CHURCH 
reconsidered in Three Letters to a Friend, by a SEPTUAGENARIAN., Third 
Edition, with an Introduction. By James Bootu, C 
London, Loyemaxs & Co. 


Published this day, demy 8vo. 21s. ; cash, 18s. post free. 


CAVANAGH'S LAW of MONEY SECURITIES. In Three 


Books: I. Personal Securities, or Seeurities on Credit.—IT. Funded Securities, or 
Securities on Pro; .—IIL. Miscellaneous. By CHRISTOPHER CavVaNaGH, LL.B., B.A. 
«Lend ) of the Middle Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. 


STEVENS & Sons, 119 Chaneery Lane, London. 
Twelfth Edition, 2 vols. imperial 8vo. cloth, 25s, 


DWARD’'S (JONATHAN, A.M.) WORKS, with an Essa 


on his Genius and Writings by Henry RopGERs; and a Memoir by SERENO 
DWIGHT; and corrected by EDWARD HICKMAN. 


London: WILLIAM TEGG & CO., Pancras Lane, Cheapside. 


To be had of all Booksellers, 4s. 6d. 
NSUMPTION, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, and all other 


= Diseases ae the Respiratory Organs, with their Specific Treatment by Dr. CHURCHILL'S 
a W. KoLcKMAsy, 2 Langham Place, London, W. 
Just published, Part II., imperial 4to. with 3 Plates, post free, 3s. 6d. 


THE ETCHER: a New Monthly Periodical containing the 
Btched Work of Artists. 
CONTENTS : 
HAMPSTEAD HEATH. R. S. Cuatrocx. 
PORTRAIT OF SIR MOSES MONTEFIORE. E. L. Mowtreriore. 
PREPARING FOR SEA—HASTINGS. C. P. SLocomBE. 
A few Artist's Proofs on Japanese paper are printed of each 
WILLIAMS & 14 Henrietta Street, Covent London; and 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


ready, No. CCXXXIII. for AUGUST, 5s. 
‘THE LAW MAGAZINE and REVIEW: 
isprudence. 


CONTENTS : 


The Law of Personal Capacity as applied to Contract. By Arthur Tilley, M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law. 
The Capitulations of Lesser Armenia. 
Foreign Judgments, 
Cases Scottish. “By Hugh LL.D. 
ect Cases : Seottis! 
Obituary of the Quarte 
Reviews of New Books. 
marterly 
itle Page and IV. Series). 
STEVENS & Haynes, Bell Yard, Temple Bar. 


‘THE THIERS STATUE.—See THE BUILDER.—View of 


the Duke of Westminster's Chapel_Mixed Architecture — Donatello — Semper — Bir- 
the Building 1 Trades Flower 
Resteration—Stee! 


&c. 4d.; by post, 
Strest. And all Newsmen. 


a Quarterly 


New Edition, large 8vo. with numerous Engravings and 
Coloured Plates, cloth, 35s. 


THE GARDENER’S ASSISTANT: 
PRACTICAL AND SCIENTIFIC. 


A Guide to the Formation and Management of Kitchen, Fruit, and Flower 
Gardens, and the Cultivation and Management of Greenhouse 
and Stove Plants. 


By ROBERT THOMPSON, 


Revised and largely extended by THOMAS MOORE, F.L.S. 
Curator of the Chelsea Botanie Gardens. 


Assisted by Eminent PracticaL GARDENERS. 


“ The best book on general practical horticulture in the English bngeee” 
leners” 


“Tt ought to be in the Library of ever, lish 
garden.” — Guardian. Eng gentleman who takes pleasure or pride his 


BLACKIE & SON, 49 AND 50 OLD BAILEY. 
AND SOLD BY ALL ROOKSELLERS, 


LONDON : 


13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


_ HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


| 


THE HONOURABLE ELLA. By the Earl 


of Desart, Author of “ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. 


ROSE MERVYN. By Ayye Beate, Author 


of “ Fay Arlington,” &c. 3 vols. 


“One of the most delightful novels of the ie. The plot is well contrived, the characters 
are lite-like, and the interest never flags.’’—Court Journal. 
By Mrs. 


-MADELON LEMOINE. 
“ A clever and high-toned novel of complete originality, power, and force."’"— Messenger. 


| Apams, Author of “ Winstowe,” &c. 3 vols. 
DORCAS. By Georertana M. 3 vols. 
“ Miss Craik’s new novel is clever. Her women are all pleasantly fresh and Bo 


SIR GIBBIE. By Gzorce MacDona.p, LL.D., 


Author of “ Robert Falconer,” &c. 3 vols. 


GLENMAV IS. By Acyes 


“ A bright, clever, and interesting novel.""—Court Journal. 


TRUBNER & LIST. 
THE LIGHT of ASIA; or, the Great Renun- 


ciation (Mahabhinishkramana) : being the Life and Teaching of Gautama, 
Prince of India and Founder of Buddhism (as told in verse by an Indian 
Buddhist). By Epwin ARNOLD, M.A., F.R.G.S., C.S.I. Small crown 8vo. 
pp. xvi.—244, handsomely bound in cloth, 7s. 6d.; sewed, 63. 


THE COMING ERA. By ALEXANDER CALDER, 


Officer of the Order of the Legion of ‘wena and Author of “ The Man of 
the Future.” 8vo. pp. 422, cloth, 10s, 6d 


THE STUDY of PSYCHOLOGY : its Object, 
By Georce Henry Lewes. Demy 8vo. pp. viii—190, 
This Work forms the First Part of the Third Series of the Author’s “ Pro- 

blems of Life and Mind.” 


A CLASSICAL DICTIONARY of HINDU 


MYTHOLOGY and RELIGION, GEOGRAPHY, HISTORY, and LITERA- 
TURE. By JoHn Dowson, M.R.A.S., iate Professor of Hindustani, Staff 
College. Post 8vo. pp. 432, cloth, 16s. 

of the 


A COMPARATIVE GRAMMAR 


MODERN ARYAN LANGUAGES of INDIA. To wit, Hindi, Panjabi, 
Sindhi, Gujarati, Marathi, Oriya, and Bengali. By Jonw BEAMEs, Bengal 
Civil Service. Vol. III., the Verb, demy Svo. pp. 328, cloth, 16s. 

Copies of Vols. I. and III. can still be had, each 16s. 


THE LETTERS of the YOUNGER PLINY. 


Literally Translated by J. D. Lewis, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Post 
8vo. pp. x.—390, cloth, 5s, 


ORIENTAL RELIGIONS, and their Relation 


to Universal Religion. INDIA. By Samvet Jonnson. 2 vols. post 8vo, 
pp. 408 and 402, cloth, 21s. 


ISSUED BY THE TRUSTEES OF THE JACOB ABRAHAM 
FRANKLIN TRUST-FUND. 


RELIGION, NATURAL and REVEALED: 


a Series of Progressive Lessons for Jewish Youth. By N.S. JosepH. Crown 
8vo. pp. xii.— 296, cloth, 3s. 


THE DEVIL’S ADVOCATE. By Percy 


aes Author of “ Interleaves.” 2 vols. crown 8vo. pp. 348 and 360, cloth, 
21s. 

“Tt is full of ae and of thought which goes to the very kernel of most od the questions 
discussed........ ntellectual power there is enough and to spare.’’—Spectato 


‘FACTS and FALLACIES of MODERN 


PROTECTION. By BERNHARD RINGROSE WIsE, Scholar of Queen's College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. pp. viii.—120, cloth, 2s. 6d. 


PROTECTION and BAD TIMES; with 


Special Reference to the Political Economy of English Colonization. By 
GrorGe BapeNn-PowELL, M.A., F.R.A.S., F.S.S., Author of New Homes 
for the Old Country,” &c. 8vo. cloth. (Nearly ready. 


LEITH 


3 vols. 


LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., LUDGATE HILL. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S ESSAYS. 


| Small 8vo. each 2s, 6d. 
GLEANINGS of PAST YEARS, 1843-78. 
Right Hon. W. E. Guapstonr, M.P. 


Now ready. 
| Vol. VII.—MISCELLANEOUS (completing the Series). 


By the 


Vol, IL—THE THRONE AND THE PRINCE CONSORT, THE 
CABINET AND CONSTITUTION. 


Vol. II.—PERSONAL AND LITERARY. 

Vol. II1.—HISTORICAL AND SPECULATIVE. 
| Vol. IV.—FOREIGN. 

Vols. V. and VI.—ECCLESIASTICAL. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


12mo. with 15.Maps and 3 Plans, cloth, 9s. 


BAEDEKER (K.) — NORWAY and SWEDEN: Handbook 
DcLav 37 Square. 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


Now ready, 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 25s. 


LECTURES AND ESSAYS. 
By the late Professor W. K. CLIFFORD, F.R.S. 
Edited by LESLIE STEPHEN and FREDERICK POLLOCK. 
With Introduction by F. POLLOCK. 


THE LIFE of CHARLES MATHEWS. 


Edited by CHarLes DicKENs, 2 vols. 8vo. with Portraits, 25s. 

“ The book itself is exceedingly amusing.......Even where the incidents 
related are not funny, which is seldom, the style has a rattle and glitter 
which keep the attention perpetually on the alert.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Mr. Dickens has discharged competently and gracefully his task as 
editor.”’—Athenceum. 

“ The book is a charming one from first to last, and Mr. Dickens deserves 
a full measure of credit for the care and discrimination he has exercised 
in the business of editing.” — Globe. 

“ The book contains much entertaining matter.””—Academy. 

“ Mr. Dickens’s interesting work, which should be read by all students of 
the stage.”—Saturday Review. 


FIENRY JAMES’S NEW NOVEL. 
RODERICK HUDSON. 83 vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


“ It is an able and attractive piece of work........ In these days of loose 
writing the value of work like this, equally remarkable for certainty of 
touch and justness of apprehension, is considerable.” — Pall Mall Gazette. 

“ A book which no novel reader will be well advised if he — over.” 

caminer,. 

“ Mr. James is one of the cleverest novelists of the day; his books make 
us toink; his stories are not only attractive in themselves, but they interest 
by their literary excellence.” —Manchester Examiner. 


A NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ALICE IN WONDERLAND.” 


DOUBLET S: a Word Puzzle. By Lewis 


CARROLL. Pott 8vo. 2s. [Now ready. 


(THE BERKSHIRE LADY. By Mrs. Mac- 


Quo, Author of “ Patty,” &c. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. [Shortly. 


T,ANCASHIRE MEMORIES. By Lovtsa 


Potrer. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


[OCH ETIVE and the SONS of UISNACH. 


8vo. with Illustrations, 14s. 


DARWINISM, and other Essays. By Jonny 


M.A., LL.B., formerly Lecturer on Philosophy at Harvard University. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 61, 


NITS and PHYSICAL CONSTANTS. 


By J. D. Everett, D.C.L., F.R.S., &c., Professor of Natural Philosophy, 
Queen’s College, Belfast. Extra fep. 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL POLITICS. No. I. 
THE TENANT FARMER: Land Laws and Landlords. 


By JAMES HowArD, 8vo. ls. [Yow ready. 


F{NGLISH MEN of LETTERS. Edited by 
JoHN New Volumes. 
BURKE. By Joun Mortey. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
By Antony Trottorr. Crown Byo, 


MISS YONGE’S NOVELS and TALES. 


A New Illustrated Edition of the above is now in course of publication, in 
16 Monthly Volumes, crown 8vo. cloth extra, each 6s. New Illustrations 
have been specially made for this Edition by well-known Artists. 


Vol. II. HEARTSEASE. With Illustrations by Miss Kate 
Greenaway. [Now ready. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS. 


Collected Edition in Monthly Volumes. Crown 8vo. each 6s. 
Vol. VII. THE HEROES: Greek Fairy Tales. Illustrated, 


[Now ready. 
FULEMENTARY CLASSICS. 
Vols. now ready, pott 8vo. each Is, 6d. 


VIRGIL.—The FIFTH ZNEID. The Funeral Games. 
Biited by Rev. A. CALVERT, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, 


HORACE.—The FIRST BOOK of the ODES. Edited by 
T. E. Pace, M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and 
Assistant-Master at the Charterhouse. 


OVID.—SELECTIONS from the FASTI and EPISTLES. 
Edite1 by E. 8S. SHucKBURGH, M.A., late Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, and Assistant-Master at Eton. 


SECOND ond THIRD CAMPAIGNS of 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 


MURRAY’S FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


HANDBOOK—TRAVEL TALK. 3s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—HOLLAND and BELGIUM. 6s. 


HANDBOOK—NORTH GERMANY, the RHINE, the BLACK 
FOREST, &c. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SWITZERLAND, the ALPS, and ITALIAN 
LAKES. 10s. 


HANDBOOK—SOUTH GERMANY, AUSTRIA, and TYROL, 


Price 10s. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part I.: Normandy, Brittany, and 
6d 


the Pyrenees. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—FRANCE, Part II.: Central, Southern, and 
Eastern France. 7s. 6d. 


HANDBOOK—PARIS and its ENVIRONS. 3s. 6d. 
HANDBOOK—ALGERIA and TUNIS. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—NORTH ITALY and VENICE. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—CENTRAL ITALY and FLORENCE. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—ROME and its ENVIRONS. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—SOUTH ITALY and NAPLES. 10s. 
HANDBOOK—SPAIN, ANDALUSIA, &c. 20s. 
HANDBOOK—PORTUGAL and LISBON. 12s. 
HANDBOOK—RUSSIA and FINLAND. 18s. 
HANDBOOK—DENMARK. 6s. 
HANDBOOK—NORWAY. 9s. 
HANDBOOK—SWEDEN. 6s. 

HANDBOOK—SYRIA and PALESTINE. 20s. 
HANDBOOK—BOMBAY., 12s. 
HANDBOOK—MADRAS, 16s. 

HANDBOOK—EGYPT and the NILE. 1és. 
HANDBOOK—TURKEY and CONSTANTINOPLE. lis. 
HANDBOOK—GREECE and IONIAN ISLANDS. 1és. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Next week, Third Edition, 1 vol. 7s. 8d. 


DELICIA. 


By the Author of “ Miss Molly.” 


“ Delicia is one of those womanly portraits that can be drawn only by a high-minded writcr. 
The story will repay the reader's trouble, and we hope it is an augury of other ongeee.” 
“ That ‘ Delicia’ is a good novel nobody who has read it ean have the slightest doubt” 
“ There is a high tone about this interesting novelette which is its best recommendation.” 
Bell's Messenger. 
Ir 
Second Edition, 2 vols. 17s. 


THE HOUSE OF LYS: 
A Part of its History. 


By Major-General W. B. HAMLEY, 
Author of “ Guilty or Not Guilty.” 


“It is refreshing to turn to volumes like the present, where pictures 
deseri tions from varied ex Tim 


nce."’—Times. 
The story is admirably told — out,”and in particular the love Nent. 
In short, what with fun, love, and cieeune hantie no flagging in the book from first to 
last.”—Saturday Review. 


m 
3 vols. 25s. 6d. 


COUSINS. 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “ Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life.” 


“ A story of love at cross purposes ; it isin many 's a clever book and a sound piece of 
Workmana Cousins “is not only very readable indeed, but is alao plessmathy supe. 
or 


in most senses."’"_ Pall Mall Gazette. 


Contai t deal of very delicate chai 
deal character-drawing and a series of excellent sketches 


Iv 
Second Edition, 1 vol. 7s. 6d. 


AN 
ACCOMPLISHED GENTLEMAN. 


By JULIAN STURGIS, 
Author of “ John-a-Dreams.” 
“ With all its poetical refinement of tone, and inspirations , 
bi its single a 
are usually favoured.” Morning Post. which we 
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STANDAR 


D WORKS. 


THE HISTORY of ANTIQUITY. From 


the German of Professor Max Dunckkr, by M.A., of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Demy 8vo, Each Volume can be obtained separately, 21s. 


The First Volume contains : 
Book I. EGYPT. Book II. THE SEMITIC NATIONS. 
The Second Volume contains : 
Book III. ASSYRIA—PHENICIA—ISRAEL, 
The Third Volume is now in the press. 


THE HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest 


Times to the Period of its Decline, By Professor THFODOR MOMMSEN. | 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON ; 


with Selections from his Diary and Correspondence. By Lord DaALuNe and 
BuLwer and the Hon. EvELYN ASHLEY, M.P. 5 vols. demy 8vo. £3 15s. 


MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 


ALTHORP). By the late Sir Denis LE MAncnant, Bart. Demy 8vo. 16s. 
“ One of the most delightful volumes that has came under our notice for many a loag an 


THE LIFE of PIUS IX. By Tuomas 


ADOLPHUS TROLLopg, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 26s. 


Translated (with tbe Author's sanction, and Additions) by the Rev. P. W. , 


Dicksox. With an Introduction by Dr. Scumirz. 

The POPULAR EDITION, in 4 vols. crown 8vo. £2 6s. Gd. Or sold sepa- 
rately, Vols. I. and 2ls.; Vol. III., 10s. 6d.; Vol. 1V., with Index, 15s, 
The Index (crown 8vo., size), separately, 3s. 6d. 

Also, a LIBRARY EDITION, in 4 vols. demy 8vo. £3 15s. The Index 
(8vo. size) separately, 33. 6d. These Volumes not sold separately. 


“ A work of the very highest merit ; its learning is exact and profound ; its narrative full of | Al FE of SI R 


genius and skill ; its descriptions of men are admirably viv:d. We wish to place on record our 
opinion that Dr. Mommsen's is by far the best history cf the decline and iall of the Roman 
Commonwealth.” — Times. 

“ This is the best history ofthe Roman republic, taking the work on the whole—the author's 
complete mastery of his subject, the variety of his gifts and acquirements, his graphic powers 
in the delineation of natural and individual character, and the vivid interest which he inspires 
in every portion of his book. He is without an equal in his own sphere.’—Edinbargh Revuw. 


THE HISTORY of GREECE, from the 


Earliest Times down to 337 From the German of Professor E*Nest 


Curtivs. By A. W. Warp, M.A. 5 vols. demy 8vo. £4 4s. Or, separately, 
Vols. 1. and II., each 15s. ; Vols. III., IV., and V., with Index, each 183, 
“ A history known to scholars as one of the profoundest, most original, and most instructive 
of modern times."’—G/obe. 
~ We cannot express our ee of Dr. Curtius"’ book better than by saying that it may be 
fitly ranked with Theodor Mommsen's great 


work.”’—Spectutor. 
THE HISTORY of the RISE and PRO- 


GRESS of the ENGLISH CONSTITUTION: a Popular Account of the 
Drimary Principles and Formation and Development of the English Constitu- 
tion, avoiding all Party Politics. By Sir Epwagp CREASY, late Chief Justice 
of Ceylon. Twelfth Edition, crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 


BRITAIN, from the Declaration of War by France, in 1793, to the Accession 
of George IV. By WILLIAM James. With a Continuation of the History 
down w the Dattle of Navarino, by Captain CHAMieR. 6 vols. crown Svo. 
with Portraits of William Jones, Lord Nelson, Sir Thomas Troubridge, Earl 
St. Vincent, Lord Duncan, Sir Hyde Parker, Sir Neabit Willoughby, Sir 
William Hoste, Lord Hood, Earl Howe, Sir Sidney Smith, Lord Dundonald, 
price 36s, 
“ This book is one of which it is not too high to aasert that i hes as ni 
periect.ou in its own line as any historical ever 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 


REVOLUTION, 1789—1801. By TuHiers. Translated by FrepERICK 
SHOBERL. 5 vols. small crown Svo. with 41 fine Engravings and Portraits of 
the most eminent Personages engaged in the Revelution, engraved by 
W. Greatbach, 303. 
“The palm of excellence, after whole libraries have been written on the French Revolution, 
{as been assigned to the dissimilar histories of M. Thiers and Mignet.” 
WILLIAM H. Prescorr. 


THE HISTORY of the AMERICAN CIVIL 


WAR. By Colonel Frercnenr. 3 vols. 8vo. separately, each 18s. 


b € ption and e ion of this history are most creditable. It is eminently impar- 
wal, and Colonel Fletcher has shown that he can gain reputation in the ficld of literature as 
well as in the camp of Mars." —Tines. 


THE HISTORY of the OTTOMAN TURKS, 


from the Beginning of the Empire to the Present Time, 1250—1878. By Sir 
Epwarp Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. New ‘and revised Edition 
(being the Fifth), crown 8vo. 6s. 

“ Of all the histories of the Turks this is by far the best.""—Spectator. 


THE FIFTEEN DECISIVE BATTLES of 


the WORLD. By Sir Epwarp Creasy, late Chief Justice of Ceylon. 
‘Twenty-seventh Edition, crown 8vo. with Plans, 6s. 
Also,a LIBRARY EDITION, 8vo. with Plans, 10s. 6d. 
“Tt w happy idea of Professor Creasy to select for military description th fe 
which, in the of Hallam, * A con event would g 
the world in all its subsequent scenes.’ The decisive features of the battles are well and clearly 
‘»rought out ; the reader's mind is attracted to the world-wide importance of the event he is 
sunsidering, while their succession carries him over the whole stream of European history.” 
Spectator. 


LONDON in the JACOBITE TIMES. By 


Dr. Donan, F.S.A., Anthor of “ The Lives of the Queens of England of the 
House of Hanover,” &c. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 36s. 


THE HISTORY of the INDIAN NAVY: 


being an Acconnt of the Creation, Constitution, War Services, and Surveys 
of the Indian Navy between the years i613 and 1863 (when it was aboli-hed). 
From Original Sources and hitherto Unpablished Documents. By Lieut. 
— RATHBONE Low, (late) Indian Navy, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
price 3 


CHARLES the TWELFTH. By His Majesty 


the ov SWEDEN AND Norway. Demy 8vo. with 2 Portraits, 12s. 


GARNET J. WOLSELEY. 


By CuanLes RaTunone Low, (late) Indian Navy, F.R.G.S. 2 vols. crown 
8vo. 21s. 


THE LIVES of the QUEENS of ENGLAND 


of the HOUSE of HANOVER. By Dr. Doran, F.S.A., Author of ‘ Table 
Traits and Something on Them,” &c. Fourth and Enlarged E:ition, 2 vols. 
8vo, 25s. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 


CANTERBURY, from St. Augustine to Juxon. By the Very Rev. WALTER 
Farguyar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester, 11 vols. demy Svo. £8 53, Or 
sold separately, as follows, Vol. I.. 15s. ; Vol. II.,15s.; Vols. 1[I. and 1V., 30s. ; 
Vol. V., 15s.; Vols. VI. and VII., 30s.; Vol. VIII., 15s.; Vol. IX., lis.; 
Vol. X., 15s. ; Vol. XI., 153. 

“ The most impartial, the most instructive, and the most interesting of aa naay 


jenceum. 


‘LIFE and LETTERS of the Very Rev. 


WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, D.D., late Dean of Chichester. By the 

Rev. W. R. W. Srzvuens, Prebendary of Chichester, Author of **The Life 
' of St. John Chrysostom,” &c. Third Edition, 2 vols. demy 8vo. with 2 
H Portraits, 303. 


RECORDS of MY GIRLHOOD. By Frances 


| ANN KembLe. Third Edition, 3 vols, crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 
| 


THE LIVES of WITS and HUMORISTS: 


Swift, Steele, Foote, Goldsmith, the Colmans, Sheridan, Porson, Sydney 
Smith, Theodore Hook, &c. &c. By JoHN Times, F.S.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
with Portraits, 12s. 


THE LIVES of the LATER WITS and 


HUMORISTS; Canning, Captain Morris, Curran, Coleridge, Lamb, Charles 
Mathews, Talleyrand, Jerrold, Albert Smith, Rogers, Hood, Thackeray, 
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